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PREFACE 

n^HE object of the series of Biographies, of 
■^ which this is the first, is to try and render 
the study of history more interesting to the young. 
It often happens at present that a difficulty is 
felt by the teacher how to proceed in teaching 
history after the rudiments have been fairly 
mastered by the pupiL There are text-bookp, of 
difiFering length, which cover English history as 
a whole; but the pupil's interest soon flags in 
reading one brief sketch after another. The 
teacher is at a loss what to do with a pupil who 
has shown a real liking for English history, and 
has gained a clear idea of its general outlines, but 
is not yet old enough to read the larger works of 
the standard historians, such as Hallam, Freeman, 
Macaulay, or Frouda 

It is hoped that in such cases the present series 
may be found usefuL Eound the life of a man 
who played an important part in a great epocb of 
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our national growth, much valuable knowledge 
may be gathered A clearer picture of the times 
may be formed, and a keener personal interest 
may be awakened, than can be done by means of 
a text-book, however ample it may be. In this 
way the learner may be gradually accustomed to 
historical details, and to judging historical cha- 
racters. 

Moreover, it is possible in dealing with a brief 
period to work together the connexion of England 
and other countries more clearly than the limits 
of a text-book allow. This is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. School histories are usually 
confined to the history of England itself, and 
their allusions to foreign affairs are necessarily 
so brief as to produce little impression on their 
readers. It is a difficulty greatly felt by teachers, 
how to habituate their pupils to the idea of 
England as forming part of a great European 
commonwealth. In this matter also it is hoped 
that these Histokigal Biographies may be found 
useful 

There are also some minds which are not at- 
tracted by general sketches of history, but require 
the imagination to be awakened, and interest 
to be kindled, by the realization of a definite 
time and a definite person. When once an 
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interest has been aroused, they can see the im- 
portance of the whole study, and general principles 
of history receive their meaning from a pictorial 
appreciation of one particular time. By empha- 
sizing some character or some event the teacher 
can often do good service to the young pupiL 

It is with reference to these objects that this 
series has been undertaken. Though intended 
primarily for educational purposes, it may be of 
use to the general reader as welL 

There does not at present exist in English any 
life of Simon de Montfort; nor does this little 
book profess to add anything new to what is 
known about him. The attempt only has been 
made to draw together such information as exists, 
and give it definiteness. Those who wish to 
know more on the subject may be referred to 
Mr. Blaauw's Barons* War, and to an article on 
Simon de Montfort contributed by Dr. Shirley to 
the Qiuirterly Review of June, 1854. Mrs. Green's 
life of Countess Eleanor, in her Lives of the 
Princesses of England, is also full of valuable 
information. In German, Dr. Pauli*s Simon von 
Montfortf and Oeschichte von England, are most 
valuable. Dr. Brewer's Monv/rnsnta Frandscana, 
Dr. Shirley's Royal and Historical Letters of 
Henry III^s Reign, and the Collection of Biskcr^ 
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Orossetest^a Letters (all published in the BoUs 
series), have brought together a mass of in- 
teresting information about Simon's times. The 
chronicles of Matthew Paris, Matthew of West- 
minster, Sishanger, Thomas Wikes, Eobert of 
Gloucester, and Eobert de Brune, are the basis of 
the history of the times. Wright's Political Songs 
(published by the Camden Society) enable us to 
judge of the state of popular feeling on the great 
questions of the day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE name of Simon de Montfort is connected 
in English history with the rise of Parlia- 
ment to political power. What exact amount of 
credit he deserves in this matter will be seen 
from a survey of the facts of the case. But Simon 
de Montfort, apart from this, is a most notable 
character in English history. In times of diffi- 
culty, where there was a dearth of leaders, he 
showed himself a man of rare ability, of keen 
political foresight, of lofty purpose, and of resolute 
mind. Though a foreigner by birth, he saw more 
clearly than any native Englishman the hidden 
genius of the old English institutions. Though 
hated at first as an alien and an adventurer, he so 
won his way to English hearts that the people loved 
him as few men have ever been loved in England, 
^nd after his death adored him as a saint and 
martyr. The man of whom this is true deserves 
a fuller recognition among England's heroes than 
he has yet received. 

B 
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Moreover, the times in which Earl Simon lived 
are amongst the most remarkable in the history of 
Eui'ope. A great spiritual movement, second only 
in importance to what we call the Eeformation, 
was passing over Christendom. The followers of 
St. Francis and St. Dominic carried Christian 
morality among the lower classes, and awoke a* 
new intelligence wherever they went. A greater 
sense of spiritual freedom and of the dignity of 
man began to prevail amongst the people. 

But as men felt their duties more clearly, they 
found themselves less satisfied with the rulers 
whom they had hitherto obeyed without question. 
The Papacy had not advanced in spiritual mean- 
ing SO' as to keep pace with the new movement of 
St. Francis and St. Dominic. On the contrary, 
when men were becoming more alive to spiritual 
truths, the Papacy was plunging more eagerly into 
temporal plans. The Popes showed themselves 
more anxious to bear rule over men's bodies than 
their souls, to command the power of kings rather 
than to guide the souls of the people. In the 
thirteenth century the Papacy was pressing to the 
furthest point its claims of superiority over all 
the kingdoms of Europe. A fierce war was waged 
against these claims by Frederic II., Emperor — the 
wonder of the world, as men of his time called 
him. The Papacy used every means to ruin him 
and his house, and was successfuL 

It gained thereby a ruinous victory ; for it had 
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fought with purely temporal weapons, and had 
sacrificed, to gain a brief victory, what was its only 
real source of strength — ^its moral and spiritual 
hold over the hearts of men. Men's reverence 
turned from the scheming politicians, who called 
themselves the successors of St. Peter, to the pious 
king who sat on the throne of France, and who 
amid the turmoil of passing events had fixed his 
heart upon the dream, that had now faded from 
all eyes but his, of recovering the Holy Land from 
the Moslem. 

With him we have the last flicker of crusading 
zeal, and we see the causes before which it died 
away. When national life began to rise at home, 
when national interests and great problems of 
government set themselves even dimly before 
men's eyes, the ideal object of the crusader began 
to fade away, and new motives of patriotism ruled 
men's minds. 

With all these great movements Simon de 
Montfort was connected. He was the intimate 
firiend of those who were chief in the religious 
reform in England. Brother-in-law of Frederic 
II., he once fought on his behalf. He was a 
stem repressor of Papal interference in English 
matters. He was himself a crusader, and was 
more than once a visitor at the court of St. 
Lewis of France. He saw the force of the rising 
national spirit of England, and marked out the 
course for its future progress. 
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Thus Earl Simon has two grounds for claiming 
our attention. He was the man who in troublous 
times upheld manfully the cause of English liberty; 
and besides this, he leads us, as we follow him, to 
scenes and characters which are full of interest. 



CHAPTER I. 
ftimon Ire fRantSatt'i litbtt, 

JT may be at first sight surprising that a foreigner, 
-■- as was Simon de Montfort, should have exer- 
cised so great an influence over English aflairs. 
But perhaps we fail to understand the early 
history of Europe by the necessity we are under 
of reading the history of each people separately. 
We think of nations, as they are at present, much 
earlier than they really existed. It was not really 
till the sixteenth century that nations with sepa- 
rate interests and distinct characters began to exist 
in Europe, and modern, as apart from mediaeval, 
history began. Mediaeval history begins with the 
settlement of the German peoples in the Eoman 
Empire. These peoples were all converted to 
Christianity, which was the established religion 
of the Eoman world. They were all kept together 
by a common obedience to the Pope, as the head 
of that religion, and all acknowledged in theory 
a Roman Emperor. It was long before these 
German peoples finally settled down in Europe; 
in fact, the Norman conquest of EnjgljwA T£ka?j \5ftk 
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looked upon as the last of these settlements. Of 
course, the Conquest brought into England a great 
many men who were not of English birth, and who 
at once took the chief places in the government 
both of church and state. These men taught the 
English a great deal, and learned a great deal from 
them ; so that the difference between them was soon 
forgotten, and foreigners learned the old English 
language, and adopted the English customs. 

Soon after the Conquest came the Crusades, 
which were common expeditions undertaken by 
all Christians to recover the Holy Land from the 
Turks. The Crusades were set on foot by the Popes, 
and brought all the peoples of Europe together, so 
that national differences were hindered from grow- 
ing very strong. Of course the common people 
in different countries differed from one another, 
and as their differences made themselves felt, 
nations began gradually to form themselves. But 
in mediaeval times the nobles of different countries 
did not differ very much from one another. They 
all lived the same kind of lives, and had the same 
customs : their occupations were war and hunting. 
They helped one another from time to time, and 
many of them held lands in more than one 
country. When the nobles of England were dis- 
contented with King John, they called in Lewis, 
the Dauphin of France, to help them, and promised 
to make him their king ; so that national differ- 
ences cannot have been strongly felt. But we see 
that they were beginning to be felt, because on 
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John's death the nobles preferred, in spite of their 
promise to Lewis, to have his son Henry III. as 
their king, and Lewis was sent back to France. 

In England sooner than in any other country a 
dislike to foreigners was felt. We shall see how 
much this dislike was increased during Henry 
III.'s reign ; but it was not so strong in the early 
part of his reign as to make the people feel it 
strange that a foreigner should be the chief leader 
of the English people, as Simon de Montfort was. 

The family from which Simon de Montfort 
sprang took its name from a hill between Paris and 
Chartres, called Montfort TAmaury. In the reign 
of Henry II. the direct connexion of the family of 
de Montfort with England began. Henry 11. of 
England had married Eleanor, heiress of Aquitaine, 
the divorced wife of Lewis VII. of France, who 
saw with regret her dowry pass from himself to a 
powerful rival. In the wars that arose from the 
rivalry of these two kings, Simon, Lord of Mont- 
fort and Evreux, necessarily took part. He held 
lands under both the combatants, and seems to 
have used his position between them as a means 
of getting all possible advantages from both. At 
all events he managed to get in marriage a rich 
English heiress, Amicia de Beaumont, sister and 
co-heiress of Eobert, Earl of Leicester. As Earl 
Robert died in 1204 without children, the title of 
Earl of Leicester and half of the possessions of the 
earldom passed on to Amicia's second son, who 
was also called Simon. 
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This Simon de Montfort, the father of the man 
with whose life we are concerned, won for himself 
a great but unenviable position in Europe. He 
was a strange mixture of an adventurer, a states- 
man, and a fanatic — a man whose character it is 
difficult to understand or sympathise witL He 
threw himself entirely on the side of the Pope, 
and strove, by making himself a zealous instrument 
of Papal vengeance, to secure his own aggrandise- 
ment. 

It was a strange state of things in Europe that 
opened out to him his career as a conqueror. The 
Crusades had for more than a century given scope 
for the rising spirit of adventure, as weU as for 
the religious fervour of the peoples of Europe. 
But men were wearying of these expeditions to 
the Holy Land, which brought no lasting gain to 
Christendom. The Holy Sepulchre was still in the 
hands of the Infidels ; and thousands upon thou- 
sands of Christians had died painful deaths in the 
attempt to recover it. Political calculation, rather 
than religious zeal, began to animate the leaders 
of the later crusades. The expedition that went 
forth in 1204 was entirely diverted from its purpose 
by the crafty Venetians, who wished to extend 
their commerce. The warriors who had gone forth 
to deliver the Holy Sepulchre contented themselves 
with sacking the rich city of Constantinople. It 
was in vain that the Pope, Innocent III., tried to 
recall them to their holy purpose. It was in vain 
that he excommunicated the Venetians. When 
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once the thirst for plunder had seized the soldiers, 
it was not to be satisfied till Constantinople had 
fallen into their hands. Of the expedition which 
he had himself set on foot, Pope Innocent III. 
had to wiite as follows : " Those who were profess- 
ing to seek not their own, but the things of Christ 
Jesus, steeped in Christian blood the swords 
they ought to have wielded against the Pagans, 
and spared neither religion, age, nor sex." It was 
a sad confession, that the meaning of the Crusades 
had passed away, and reUgious zeal had given 
place in these expeditions to self-interest. 

A few, however, of those who had joined this 
Crusade obeyed the Papal warning, and among 
them was Simon de Montfort. He cast in his lot 
with the Papacy, and determined to find his 
fortunes under its guidance. It was not long 
before his religious zeal found a fresh field for its 
exercise in Europe. The failure of the Crusades 
in the Holy Land made serious men think seriously 
over its causes, and they found them in the un- 
settled and divided state of Christendom. How 
could they expect God's blessing if they were 
half-hearted ? How could they hope to drive out 
the Infidels from the Holy Land if they endured 
the presence of unbelievers at home ? Pope 
Innocent HI. determined to purge Christendom 
of heretics before undertaking further schemes. 
In Italy itself there were many sects which were 
opposed to the Church system ; and in the south 
of France there was an entire district in ^hkk 
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rebellion from the established Church system was 
only thinly veiled. 

TheCrusa.des themselves had tended to strengthen 
these heretical opinions ; for many of the Crusaders 
had brought with them from the East opinions 
which prevailed there, such as a belief in an evil 
principle which was equally powerful with God, 
or the principle of good. These opinions seem to 
have existed in Europe before, but to have gained 
at this time fresh strength from the dislike to the 
clergy and to their system, which was felt by 
many men who were eager for inward faith rather 
than for outward ceremonies. 

In the prosperous district of the south of 
France these opinions had taken especial root. 
The south of France differed in its people and 
in its language from the north. Although the 
nobles were regarded as vassals of the French 
King, they were really independent, and the 
French crown had no power over them. A 
splendid civilization had grown up amongst them. 
Their cities were many and rich. Modern poetry 
took its rise in the songs of the Troubadours or 
minstrels attached to the courts of the great 
nobles. Men's lives were gay and free ; they were 
opposed to the sombre view of life taken by the 
priests ; they readily welcomed any opinions which 
gave them greater liberty of thought and action. 
From the town of Albi, which was a stronghold 
of these new opinions, those who held them were 
called Albigensians. 
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In vain had Popes endeavoured to check these 
heresies. The nobles refused to use their in- 
fluence against them. They received respectfully 
the Pope's letters and the Pope's legates, but did 
nothing more. The chief noble of this district 
was the Count of Toulouse, whose power had long 
been eyed jealously by the French King. Raymond 
VI., who had become Count in 1198, was a man 
entirely given to pleasure, without strong feelings 
or deep purpose of any kind. To him Innocent 
III. turned his attention. He ordered him to 
expel the heretics from his dominions ; and when 
Raymond did not show much zeal in the discharge 
of his duty, he excommunicated him. 

Papal excommunication depended for its force 
on the means which the Pope had at command to 
carry out his decree. At times, the moral approba- 
tion of Europe gathered round the Pope's excom- 
munication, and then the force of public opinion 
soon compelled the offender to give way. At 
times the Pope trusted to political motives to 
enforce his sentence. It was so in the case of 
Raymond of Toulouse. The Pope trusted to the 
jealousy of the King of France and of the neigh- 
bouring lords to reduce the Count of Toulouse to 
submission. The murder of the Pope's legate, 
Peter of Castelnau, in 1208, committed, like that 
of Becket, by servants who wished unwisely to 
help their lord, gave the Pope grounds for ap- 
pealing to Christendom against Raymond. He 
preached a crusade against him. "List^ii" Vsftk 
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exclaimed, in a letter to King Philip of France, 
" listen to the voice of holy blood, which cries to 
you for help; take up in defence of the church 
a shield of protection against a tyrant, and for the 
faith." 

The Pope's appeal was not in vain. Philip was 
glad to humble so powerful a vassal. The hope 
of plunder brought together many adventurers. 
The fervour of religious zeal found a safer field for 
its prowess nearer home than Palestine ; and the 
storm of a crusade broke upon the smiling cities 
of Languedoc. Count Eaymond, a man of feeble 
purpose, was alarmed, and hoped to escape by 
submitting to the most humiliating penance im- 
posed upon him by the Papal legate. He even 
took the cross himself, and fought against one of 
his vassals, the Viscount of Beziers, who refused 
to obey the Papal commands. Beziers was con- 
quered, and its Viscount died in prison. His 
lands were declared confiscated, and were offered 
by the Pope to several of the French nobles who 
had fought in the crusade. Many refused to take 
such a reward for their zeal ; but Simon de Mont- 
fort felt no such scruples. He was invested by the 
Pope with aU the lands conquered, or that hence- 
forth should be conquered, in the crusade. 

In 1209 Simon de Montfort thus became 
Viscount of Beziers. From this time he had a 
direct interest in the suppression of heresy. The 
submission of the Count of Toulouse was soon 
found to be insuflBlcient. Humiliating demands 
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were heaped upon him; and when he at last 
refused to comply, the Crusade was turned against 
him. Simon de Montfort drove him from his 
lands, and aimed at establishing himself as the 
sovereign prince of southern France. In vain the 
Pope tried to check the cupidity which he had 
excited. His legates favoured Simon, and he 
dared not disavow the instrument who had served 
him so faithfully. In 1215 the county of Toulouse 
also was granted to Simon. 

His success, however, awoke the jealousy of the 
neighbouring princes; and the political causes 
which helped him to win his dominion prevented 
him from establishing it. The Kings of France, 
Arragon, and England all looked with suspicion 
upon the growth of a strong principality on the 
borders of their territories. A reaction in favour 
of Count Eaymond set in amongst his people, and 
Simon de Montfort's days were spent in warfare. 
He kept hold upon his new possessions as long as 
he lived; but after his death, in 1218, Count 
Eaymond's son succeeded in reclaiming part, and 
the rest passed under the power of the King of 
France. None of the iU-gotten gain remained in 
the hands of Simon de Montfort's descendants. 

It is necessary to recall the father's career, if 
we would understand the greatness of the son. 
He did not seek his advancement by following in 
his father's footsteps. Instead of being, an instru- 
ment of the Pope, he opposed firmly the Papal 
encroachments. Instead of mixing in th& ^^^xs^ 
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of other peoples, he refused many tempting offers, 
and remained true in his aUegiance to the land of 
his adoption. Instead of trusting for his fortunes 
to the favour of princes, he sought to find them in 
furthering his country's freedom. A change had 
come over Europe since his father's time, which 
he was the first to see. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE elder Simon de Moutfort was looked upon 
by the men of his age as a model of all 
knightiiy virtues. Tall and of a commanding ap- 
pearance, he won the hearts and secured the 
respect of his followers no less by his martial 
prowess than by his affabUity. his prudence, and 
his strictness in aU religious duties. He had 
married, about 1190, a noble lady, Alice de Mont- 
morency, who accompanied and helped him in hia 
expeditions. She seems to have been always by 
her husband's side in the hour of danger. " Her 
religion," says a monkish chronicler, " adorned her 
wisdom and diligence; her wisdom informed her 
diligence and religion ; her diligence exercised her 
reMgion and wisdom." She bore her husband three 
daughters and four sons, of whom Simon was the 
youngest, and died in 1221, having survived her 
husband three years. 

We have regarded Simon de Montfort only as a 
crusader in the south of France \ b\it b^vi^ ^X£^ 
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he was connected with English affairs. He bore 
the title of Earl of Leicester, and had inherited 
from his mother half of the possessions of the 
earldom. 

But King John was ill-pleased to see Simon's 
advancing power in south France. He himself 
lay under a papal interdict, and resented the doc- 
trine that popes might depose princes, and hand 
over their territory to others. Moreover, Count 
Raymond of Toulouse was his brother-in-law, 
having married his sister Joanna, and John could 
not with patience see him despoiled of his goods. 
John believed, or affected to believe, a rumour of 
a conspiracy raised against him by his disaffected 
barons with the privity of Simon de Montfort: 
it was said that they had offered to make Simon 
king in John's stead. In 1210 Simon was deprived 
of his estates in England, though he, and his eldest 
son Amaury after him, still bore the title of Earl 
of Leicester. 

The loss of the possessions in the south of 
France, which Amaury was driven to renounce in 
1224, made the claim to English lands more im- 
portant to the family, which had now fallen back 
again to the position it had held before Simon had 
sought his fortunes in the crusade. Henry III. had 
no reasons for wishing to keep the Montforts out 
of England; rather it suited him, as his policy 
became more peaceful towards the French King, to 
renew the old connexion. Amaury's requests for 
the restoration of the lands of the English earldom 
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were listened to more graciously. But the King 
of England could not accept a divided allegiance. 
Amaury could not be allowed to hold at the same 
time lands in France under the French King and 
lands in England under the English King: he 
must choose between the two. Amaury resolved 
to keep his French possessions, and accordingly 
he renounced his claims to the English inheritance 
in favour of Simon, who, though his youngest, 
appears to have been his only surviving brother. 

Simon seems to have been born about the year 
1208, and to have been brought up in the Castle 
of Montfort. Of his youth we know nothing ; but 
when he first came to manhood, his lot was cast 
among troublous days. The King of France, Lewis 
IX., was a minor ; and the nobles, who had long 
seen with impatience the growth of the royal 
power, considered this a good opportunity for re- 
belling against the regent, the Queen- mother, 
Blanche of Castile. If Henry III. had aided their 
rebellion, it might have been successful ; but his 
ministers were engaged in following their own 
selfish interests at home, and the French barons 
were only feebly aided by England. Blanche 
succeeded in making head against them, and 
established the royal power as firmly as before. 
The young Simon de Montfort seems to have been 
one of those opposed to the Queen regent. He 
was driven by her to leave France, and take refuge 
ii^ England, where he was kindly received by Henry 
III., who gave him in 1230 a pension of 400 xoasJsk 

c 
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and proceeded with the n^otiations for conferring 
on him the earldom of Leicester. On August 18th, 
1231, the young Simon did homage to the King 
for the honours of his earldom, and became thereby 
an Englishman. 

Handsome in face and strong in body, renowned 
already for military prowess and skill in warlike 
exercises, the young man longed for some position 
where he might distinguish himself. England did 
not at first offer him a favourable opportunity. 
Twice he tried to marry great French heiresses ; 
and it is no little testimony to his personal attrac- 
tions and merits that two ladies were found willing 
to accept him as their husband, in spite of his poor 
position. But the hostility of the French court 
frustrated him on both occasions. It was thought 
dangerous that a vassal of the English King, sus- 
pected already for his English sympathies, should 
be allowed to make himself important in France. 

At length Simon's merits found their reward in 
England. He won the love of the King's sister 
Eleanor, and t\ras privately married to her on 
January 7th, 1238, in the King's chapel. Henry 
himself gave the bride away, influenced, we may 
suppose, to give his consent by aflection for his 
sister and by admiration for the culture and noble 
qualities of Simon. The marriage was however 
privately celebrated ; for all parties knew that it 
would be unpopular, and Eleanor was perhaps 
afraid of her brother^s weakness of character and 
fear of opposition. 
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The Princess Eleanor, second daughter of Kin^ 
John, was born in 1215, and had been married at 
the age of nine to William Marahal, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was then of the age of forty. He died 
in 1231, and his young widow already bore a high 
character for her discretion and spirit. She had 
learned to love her husband dearly, in spite of his 
greater age, and was overwhelmed with grief at his 
loss. In the first sorrow of her widowhood she had 
resolved, though only eighteen, to remain hence- 
forth unmarried, and had even made a solemn vow 
of chastity in the presence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of Chichester. Her 
intention however had faded from her mind, and 
even her devout brother had thought no more of it. 
At the age of twenty-six she became the wife of 
Simon de Montfort. 

The wisdom of the precaution which had led 
them to keep the marriage secret was soon justi- 
fied. No sooner was it known among the English 
barons, than they expressed the deepest indigna- 
tion. The King, though married, had as yet no 
children; the marriage of his sister might be of 
great importance to the kingdom ; he had given her 
in marriage without asking the consent or counsel 
of anyone. The English lords saw with growing 
disgust the King's favouritism of foreigners. His 
wife's relatives streamed into England as a place 
where hungry adventurers might make their for- 
tunes. Now the King's sister had been married 
to an alien without even asking ttis «AN\a^ ^S. V^x 
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brother, Eichard Earl of Cornwall, on so important 
a matter. 

There was indeed much to be said in favour of 
this view of Eleanor's wedding. The barons of 
England had good cause to object to the encroach- 
ments of foreigners, and to the King's partiality 
for aliens rather than for his native nobles. The 
foreign favourites cared little either for the pros- 
perity or honour of England. The money which 
was granted to the King for military purposes, 
found its way into the coffers of the Queen's 
needy relatives. The English barons complained 
that the King was always in want of money, but 
did nothing with it when he got it ; he had never 
driven back, or even struck terror into the least 
powerful of the foes of the realm; so far from 
increasing his kingdom, it had been diminished 
under his rule ; he treated the barons of England, 
his natural advisers, as though they were his 
slaves, useful for no other purpose than to supply 
money to his foreign friends. Favouritism, extor- 
tion, and national misgovernment went hand in 
hand, and the English barons viewed them with 
growing discontent. The marriage of the Princess 
Eleanor to Simon de Montfort was in direct con- 
tradiction to a promise which the King had only 
lately made, to do nothing of importance without 
asking counsel of his barons. 

The indignation of the barons was helped by 

that of the clergy, who viewed with horror 

Meanor'a breach of her vow of chastity. The 
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pious Archbishop of Canterbury, Edmund Rich, 
had remonstrated with her before her marriage, 
but to no purpose, and the crime was not one 
with which he could sympathise. 

Edmund Eich was a man of a simple, devout, 
ascetic character, which so impressed the men of 
his time that six years after his death he was 
honoured with the title of saint. The son of 
humble parents at Abingdon, he owed much to 
the severe piety of his mother, who sent him at 
the age of twelve, with a parting gift of a hair 
shirt, to be worn on fast-days, to study at the 
University of Oxford. There the boy's devotional 
spirit ripened before the teaching of the Fran- 
ciscan friars, which was then making itself felt in 
the studies of the place. The fervour of impas- 
sioned piety took possession of him; and one 
evening, as he stood before the image of the Virgin 
in St. Mary's Church, his holy meditations warmed 
into a poetic transport. Drawing the ring from 
his finger, he placed it on the stony finger of the 
carved Virgin, and vowed to take Mary only for 
his wife. When he had finished his studies at 
Oxford, he passed on, as was customary in those 
days, to the more famous University of Paris, 
lie greater distractions of a large city did not 
disturb his simple mind. A story is told of a girl 
who was caught by his sweet young face, and 
asked to meet him. He came, bringing with him 
the officials of the University, who read her a 
lecture on her indecorum, and whipped her foil 
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her indiscretion. Edmund left Paris a learned 
scholar, and went back to Oxford as a teacher of 
holy lore. His simple piety and chivalrous no- 
biHty of character won the affection of all hia 
pupils. He took no fees for his lectures, but was 
content with what his pupils gave him; and to 
the poor students he always returned the offerings 
they could iU afford to make. Many a time, after 
nights spent in prayer, exhausted nature took hex 
revenge, and the pious teacher fell asleep at lecture 
amid the respectful silence of his class. His fame 
for learning and piety spread through England. 
He was made treasurer of Salisbury ; and when, 
in 1234, there was a diflficulty about the appoint- 
ment to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, Pope 
Gregory IX. proposed Edmund Eich, who was 
accepted by all. 

But men of simple piety are not always best 
fitted for great administrative posts. Edmund 
Bich was better fitted for an academic teacher 
than for an archbishop. He found the difficulties 
of his position too much for him. He was too 
true an Englishman to take the King's side, and 
submit to his foreign favourites. On the other 
hand, he was too gentle to oppose him strongly ; 
and when the Pope aided the King in his extortion, 
the Archbishop was sorely perplexed as to his 
duty. The Pope sent over legates, who set aside 
the Archbishop's authority. Appeals were heard 
at Eome by the Pope against the Archbishop's 
decisions, and were given against him. The King 
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treated his remonstrances with contempt. The 
Pope pillaged the revenues of the English Churchi 
which the Archbishop felt himself bound to pro- 
tect Wearied at last with the struggle, Edmund 
Rich retired from England in 1240 to Pontigny, 
which his sainted predecessor in the see of Canter- 
bury, Thomas Becket, had made his retreat before 
an oppressive king. He did not long survive his 
Yoluntaiy exile, but died in the same year. Such 
was the love men bore him, and such their re- 
verence for his piety and learning, that he was 
canonised in 1246« 

Such was the man who now opposed Earl 
Simon's wedding on religious grounds. The 
Princess Eleanor had vowed chastity on her first 
husbands death; why should she not keep her 
vow ? The ArchbishQp felt the blessedness which 
had come to himself from the vow that he had 
faithfully kept ; it was his office to see that others 
missed not the like reward. Political questions 
might sometimes be doubtful ; but here the path 
of right was clear. Simon's marriage was a breach 
of Eleanor's vows to Grod, as well as of the King's 
promises to his barons. Clergy and nobles alike 
lirere offended at it. 

. The King's brother, Eichard Earl of Cornwall, 
put himself at the head of the discontented barons. 
He armed his retainers, and called the men of the 
Cinque Ports to arms. A civil war seemed immi- 
nent. Men hoped that Earl Bichard would free 
the land from the wretched yoke of Papal le^eJ^^ 
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and other foreigners by which it was oppressed ; 
and all, from the boy to the old man, heaped 
blessings on his head. The King found himself 
almost without adherents. No one would rise in 
his behalf, and a policy of conciliation was the 
only thing possible for him. His first object was 
to detach his brothers from the side of the dis- 
contented barons. The Papal legate promised 
him, on the King's behalf, the grant of larger 
possessions — a grant which the Pope would con- 
firm. A conference was held, and the King pro- 
mised, as usual, good government and the redress 
of grievances. Simon found an opportunity, while 
the conference was pending, of throwing himself 
before Earl Eichard, and humbly asking pardon. 
His entreaties, moreover, were backed by gifts and 
promises, till Eichard softened before their com- 
bined influence. The barons had to content them- 
selves with Simon's exclusion from the King's 
council, and a few promises of amendment on the 
King's part. They went away from London dis- 
contented with Earl Eichard's want of constancy. 
No longer could they call him, as they had done 
before, ** the staff of fortitude." 

Earl Simon had escaped the first danger which 
his marriage had threatened ; but the storm which 
it had raised had robbed him of the fruits which 
he had expected from it. The King was so 
alarmed by the danger to which he had been 
exposed, that he was afraid to show any furttier 
favour to Earl Simon. The barons looked with 
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dislike upon the upstart adventurer, who had been 
allowed after all to keep his wife's dowry, and 
who was likely still to be dangerous to England* 
The clergy regarded him as a man who had set 
at nought the laws of the Church to further his 
own selfish ends. His marriage was considered by 
many to be illegal ; and his wife was still called 
the Countess of Pembroke by those who could 
not bring themselves to recognise her as Countess 
of Leicester. She retired from court, where she 
was subject to daily annoyances, to the castle of 
Kenilworth, which the King assigned to her as a 
residence. 

This state of things was intolerable to Simon. 
He was determined to have the lawfulness of his 
marriage established. If the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury raised scruples about its validity, he would 
apply to the Pope for his confirmation. The 
Papal court should decide if Eleanor's vow had 
really been made, and if it were binding for ever. 
Simon determined to go to Eome and conduct his 
case in person. But it was useless to go there 
without money. The Pope was no longer content 
with the position of chief Bishop of Christendom, 
but engaged in political struggles as a temporal 
sovereign. Large revenues were necessary for his 
purposes. These he obtained partly from the 
territory which was under his sway, partly from 
contributions levied on the Church throughout 
Europe, and partly from fees and presents which 
he received from the numerous suitors who brought 
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cases for his decision. Already the rapacity of 
Eome was proverbial. " The Eoman court," wrote 
an English satirist, " is but a market-place ; suits 
are decided by force of money ; he who gives more 
money brings forward better pleas " 

Earl Simon could not go to Eome on this im- 
portant matter without money at his command. 
By extortion, begging, and borrowing, he raised all 
the money he could. From one citizen of Leicester 
he obtained no less a sum than 500 marks, the mark 
being equivalent to 13s. 4d., and the purchasing 
power of money being in those days at least 25 
times as great as it is now. Simon lost no time in 
this business. His marriage had taken place on 
January 7; in March he began his journey to 
Eome ; and on May 10 he had obtained from Pope 
Gregory IX. a dispensation, saying that there was 
no invalidity in the marriage which he had con- 
tracted. 

So anxious was Simon on this point, that he 
did not trust only to his money, but brought 
strong influence to bear upon the Eoman court. 
On his way to Eome he paid a visit to his power- 
ful brother-in-law, Frederic II., Emperor, the 
most powerful monarch in Europe at that time. 
Frederic IT. had inherited from his mother the 
crown of Sicily and Apulia; he had been also 
elected King of Germany and Emperor. Frederic 
IL is one of the most striking characters in 
history. Men of his own time called him "the 
wonder of the world." A man of commanding 
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genius and great intellectiial gifts, he conceived 
the vastest plans of extending his power. He was 
learned and cultivated, a friend of learned men» 
and far in advance of the thoughts and ideas of 
his time. He knew Greek, Latin, and Arabic, as 
well as French, Italian, and German. He wrote a 
treatise on falconry, and was also a poet of no 
mean order. His court at Palermo was celebrated 
for its magnificence, and he spared no pains in 
the organization and administration of his Sicilian 
kingdom. 

Yet the breadth of Frederic II.'s culture made 
him suspected. He was a free-thinker, and had 
learned much of the thought of the Saracens. He 
had political reasons for wishing to be free from 
the control of the Papacy, and his superior know- 
ledge showed him the weakness of the Boman 
system of Christianity. He rose above the super- 
stitious beliefs and practices of the day, and openly 
scoffed at them; but he had no better beliefs of 
his own to put in their place, and had none of the 
moral greatness which alone can give force to one 
who protests against prevailing abuses. Men did 
not understand him; the Popes accused him of 
being an unbeliever ; the ignorant suspected him 
of being a magician. 

The Popes heui reason to be afraid of him. As 
ruler of Sicily and South Italy, as well as of 
Germany, his power hemmed them in on north 
and south. As Emperor, Frederic II. claimed the 
obedience of the cities of North Italy. If he 
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made good his claims, and reduced the cities to 
subjection, he would become master of Italy, and 
so would be able to keep the Popes in check. It 
was natural for Frederic II. to wish to carry out 
so great a plan; it was equally natural for the 
Popes to oppose him bitterly, and have recourse 
to every means in their power to prevent his 
success. 

When Earl Simon visited Rome, Frederic II. 
was at the height of his power. In 1237 he had 
defeated the rebellious Lombards at Cortenuova, 
and had sent to Home the standard of Milan 
which feU into his hands. The present was meant 
as a gentle hint to the Pope of what he might 
expect. After his victory in the field, Frederic II. 
proceeded to besiege the cities one by one, and 
reduce them to submission. It was while he 
was enjoying these fruits of his victory, and was 
confidently looking forward to the reduction of 
Lombardy under his power, that Simon de Mont- 
fort visited him. 

Nor did Simon come as a stranger. By his 
marriage with Eleanor he had become Frederic IL's 
brother-in-law; for Frederic had married, in 1235, 
as his third wife, Isabella, the second daughter of 
King John, Eleanor's elder sister. The marriage 
was a political one, as Frederic found it neces- 
sary to strengthen his position by an alliance 
with England, while Henry III. wished for the 
Emperor's aid against France. We know nothing 
of Simon's meeting with Frederic II., except that 
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Frederic seems to have welcomed liira wannly, 
and gave him letters to the Pope in favour of 
his suit. When Simon had secured the Pope's 
approval of his marriage, he stopped on his way 
back to England, and paid Frederic II. another 
visit in his camp outside the walls of Brescia, 
which the Emperor was then besieging. This siege 
turned out disastrously to him ; for the Brescians 
resisted desperately, and after two months Frederic 
was obliged to raise the siege. At this first sign of 
failure all his enemies took courage to attack him. 
The spirit of the despondent Lombards revived. 
The stern old Pope Gregory IX. resolved to strike 
his heaviest blow at once, and early in 1239 
solemnly exconmiunicated Frederic 11. Frederic 
II. still continued the struggle ; but fortune slowly 
turned against him. The Papacy showed itself 
strong enough to upset his schemes. He was 
never again so prosperous or so powerful as he 
was at the time of Earl Simon's visit. 

Simon showed his gratitude by helping him for 
a while in the siege of Brescia, whence he re- 
turned home early in October. It is interesting 
to speculate on the meeting of these two great 
men, who did so much to influence the fate of 
Europe ; but beyond the bare fact we know no- 
thing. Simon must have been struck by the 
power and vigour of Frederic's mind, and by the 
greatness of his plans. ]Nor could he fail to have 
been impressed also by the wealth, the strength, 
and independent spirit of tbe ItaAiaxi ^^\s^. ^^« 
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haps what he then saw may have suggested to his 
mind in later days the idea of trusting to the 
power of the English towns to form a basis for 
opposition to royal tyranny, and to raise an effec- 
tual bulwark against its future progress. 

Simon stayed no longer with Frederic II. than 
gratitude required. He reached Henry's court on 
October 14th, and was warmly received by the 
King. His position was now vindicated, and he 
hastened to share his joy with his wife, who had 
been harassed by uncertainty and grief at her 
husband's absence. She was still in seclusion at 
Kenilworth Castle, where on November 28th she 
gave birth to her eldest son, " to the great strength 
and consolation of the realm," adds Matthew Paris; 
" for men feared that the Queen was barren." The^ 
King acted as godfather to the boy, who received 
from him the name of Henry. 

The ecclesiastical party was much scandalised 
at the Pope's recognition of the validity of Simon's 
marriage. When the Papal legate in England 
gave sentence in its favour, thei'e were at first 
many murmurs ; and a Dominican preacher ex- 
pressed loudly his disapproval of the Papal judg- 
ment. " The Court of Eome reasoned somewhat 
more subtly than it is given us to understand," 
says Matthew Paris. But these murmurs soon died 
away, and no further doubts were cast on Earl 
Simon's position. He and his wife lived quietly 
at Kenilworth for the rest of the year. At Christ- 
mas the Haing seui his sister a costly present of a 
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robe of gold and silk, richly trimmed with far and 
feathers; also a mantle of scarlet cloth, a coun* 
terpane, and other smaller articles. In January, 
1239, he ordered Eleanor's dowry to be paid to 
Earl Simon, now her undoubted husband. 

Fresh tokens of royal favour were soon heaped 
upon Simon. In February he was in full form 
invested by the King with the earldom of Leicester 
in the presence of the Court. His elder brother, 
Amaury, came over from France and made a formal 
renunciation of his claim, that Simon's right might 
be open to no dispute. The spring was spent at 
Eleanor's Castle of Odiham, where Simon busied 
himself with building a new kitchen, to meet the 
needs of his increasing establishment. In June, 
to the great joy of the people, King Henry's eldest 
son was born at London. The citizens celebrated 
the event with festive processions and bonfires. 
But the King did not suffer his delight to over- 
come his sense of advantage. He sent out mes- 
sengers to announce the glad event, and eagerly 
expected the customary presents which they would 
bring back. Gifts that seemed to him too small 
were returned to their givers with contempt, until 
they were raised to a sufficient value to be woithy 
of the royal acceptance. A jester causticly re- 
marked, "God has given us this child, but the 
King seUs him to us." At the baptism Simon de 
Montfort was one of the nine godfathers of the 
young prince. It was remarked as an offensive 
innovation on the regular custoni tS\».\» ^'^ \«k^^ 
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tismal ceremony was performed by the Papal 
legate Otto, and not by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

So far Earl Simon seems in enjoyment of uni- 
versal good fortune. He had married the King's 
sister, and had overcome the natural unpopularity 
of such a step. He stood high in the royal favour, 
and seemed likely in reliance on it to increase his 
fortunes and dignities. An unexpected storm was 
however preparing which was to teach him the 
insecurity of princes' favour. 



CHAPTER IIL 
Jir0t Quarrel "mUi t^ bine* 

ON* the 20th of June, 1239, Earl Simon, in full 
enjoyment of the royal favour, had stood aa 
godfather at the baptism of the infant Prince 
Edward. On the 9th of August he went with his 
wife to be present at the ceremony of the Queen's 
churching. As soon as the King saw him, he 
sternly forbade him to be present ; he upbraided 
him as an excommunicated man ; he accused him 
before his whole Court of having led his sister 
to marry him by disgraceful means, and of having 
unworthily extorted from himself his consent to 
the marriage. The Earl and Countess stood amazed 
and confused at this accusation, for which they 
were entirely unprepared- Without a word they 
hastened to their boat, and returned along the 
Thames to their abode at Winchester House. This 
was the palace of the Bishops of Winchester at 
Southwark, at that time unoccupied, owing to a 
vacancy in the see ; it had been lent to Earl Simon 
by the Eling as a temporary residence in London. 
But Simon was not allowed to remain there in 

D 
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peace. Scarcely had he and Eleanor arrived, when 
messengers followed from the King with orders to 
turn them out at once. Still more confounded at 
this new sign of the royal anger, they returned with 
tears to the King, and besought his forgiveness. 
But the King was implacable. He angrily repeated 
his former charges, and added that Simon, to cover 
his guilt, had unlawfully procured the Pope's dis- 
pensation to his marriage. "The Archbishop of 
Canterbury," he exclaimed, " knew the real truth, 
and told it to the Pope. But truth was overcome 
by Eome's avarice and your boundless gifts. Now 
that you have failed to pay the money you pro- 
mised, you are justly bound by the sentence of 
excommunication. You have crowned your vile- 
ness by making me against my will, by means of 
false testimony, the surety for your debts." 

Simon blushed with mingled rage and shame 
to hear such insults. It was clearly hopeless to 
change the King's violent temper. He was afraid 
for his personal safety, and saw that England was 
no place for him. Hastily gathering together a 
few attendants, and such possessions as he could, 
he embarked with his wife in a little boat and 
sailed for France, leaving their infant son behind 
them at Kenilworth. 

There can be no doubt of the falsity of the 
King's accusation against Simon and Eleanor. 
It is inconsistent with the character of both of 
them, and is entirely unsupported by any facts. 
We never hear it mentioned again. The King, to 
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serve some present purpose, did not hesitate to 
invent this story, disgraceful alike to himself and 
to his family, as a means of ridding himself of 
Earl Simon. We can only guess at his reason for 
wishing to do so. It is most probably to be found 
in the altered circumstances of the Papal policy. 

We saw that the papal dispensation for Simon's 
marriage had been obtained as much by the in- 
fluence of Frederic II. as by Simon's money. 
But the Emperor, whose word had been powerful 
with the anxious Pope in 1238, was now the Pope's 
declared enemy. When once Frederic II. had met 
with a check at the siege of Brescia, the Pope had 
resolved to declare against him. On Palm Sunday, 
March 20th, 1239, Pope Gregory IX. pronounced a 
solemn excommunication against the Emperor. 
He handed over his body to Satan for the good of 
his soul; he absolved all his subjects from their 
allegiance to him ; he forbade the performances of 
the services of the Church in any place where 
Frederic II. might be; and ordered that this ex- 
communication should be published throughout 
Christendom. 

The Pope's sentence had gone forth ; but it was 
powerless in itself unless men paid attention to it. 
It was a great question how it would be received 
in England, and whether Henry III. could be 
induced by the Papal party to oppose his ally and 
brother-in-law. No doubt every eflfort was made 
to bend the King's feeble mind to desert Frederic 
II., and range himself on the side of the Pope. 
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The man above all others whose influence the 
Pope's paxtizans had to fear was Earl Simon. He 
was under a deep personal obligation to the Em- 
peror; he was likely to appreciate his character 
and sympathise with him in his opposition to the 
Pope. If Henry was to do the Pope's bidding, it 
was necessary he should be kept clear of Simon's 
influence. When Henry's mind was made up to 
obey the Pope, he felt that he must be freed from 
Simon's presence. 

Perhaps, as Henry's angry words would suggest, 
Simon's enemies took advantage of some mis- 
understanding about money matters to poison 
Henry's mind still more against him. Henry 
accused him of having made him, against his will 
and without his knowledge, surety for the pay- 
ment of the money promised to Eome. Perhaps 
the King had offered in a general way to become his 
surety, and felt aggrieved that he had been taken 
at his word. We know that Simon was at this 
time in the King's debt for the large sum of 
£1,565. When Henry began to wish to rid him- 
self of Simon's advice, he would naturally feel 
sore at being called upon to meet claims for money 
which he had undei*taken to pay in Simon's 
behalf. With the petulance of a weak character, 
he accused Simon of deceit and dishonourable 
dealing. He nourished his indignation till he had 
an opportunity of publicly displaying it. Then, 
desirous of getting rid as soon as possible of an 
unpleasant business, he poured forth charges 
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which could admit of no answer, and drove Simon 
and his wife away from his presence. When 
Simon was gone, the King's course was easier. 
A fortnight later, the sentence of Frederic's ex- 
communication was solemnly proclaimed at St. 
Albans by the Papal legate, and was repeated 
soon after at St Paul's Church in London. 

It seems most probable that this was the cause 
of the King's extraordinary conduct to Simon; 
but whatever may have been the cause, it was 
any how a useful lesson to Simon of the fickleness 
of his present prosperity, and of the uncertainty 
of royal favour. Hitherto Simon had appeared as 
an adventurer, who had founded his fortunes on a 
royal marriage, and was one of the chief favourites 
of the King. Henceforth he could trust to such 
hopes no more. His course in life must now be 
shaped by his own energies. He was no longer 
bound to the King by the feeling of personal 
kindness. All Henry's past favours had been 
rudely and imdeservedly taken away, and an 
insult, which more than outweighed them all, had 
been inflicted upon him. 

Simon left England a voluntary exile; but he 
had at all events the consolation of knowing that 
he was not entirely friendless. Little as we know 
of his personal character at this time, we know at 
least that he had made one Mend ; and that friend 
was one whose character for holiness, wisdom, and 
fearless independence of spirit stood higher than 
any other man in England. W^ Yl^n^ ^\^\K»l ^\ 
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friendly condolence addressed to Simon on his 
exile by Eobert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. 
. Eobert Grosseteste was born about the year 
1175, of humble parents, at Stradbrook, in Suffolk. 
Though his birth was lowly, he learned at an early 
age the truest and noblest courtesy of manner by 
studying, as he says himself, the lives and actions 
of the best men in the Scriptures. This early 
training of his own mind was deepened by his 
studies, first at Oxford, and afterwards at Paris. 
In those days learning was not confined within 
the limits of a nation, and students passed freely 
from one university to another, going wherever 
they could find the best teachers. Grosseteste's 
character for learning was soon established. He 
taught at Oxford, and was deeply interested in 
the introduction into England of the new order of 
the Franciscan friars, who brought with them 
fresh religious zeal, and gave a new impulse to 
the thought and life of England. About these 
Franciscans we shall have to speak later. When 
they came to Oxford, in 1224, Grosseteste was 
appointed their first president, or rector, as he was 
called, and did much to increase their learning 
and establish their influence. Convinced that 
their reforming zeal was the best method of meet- 
ing the miseries of the time, and of raising the 
spiritual condition of men, he allied himself 
entirely with them, and did everything he could 
to secure their position. 
Aa Archdeacon of licicester he first came into 
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connexion with the afiairs of the earldom, though 
he resigned his office in 1232, before Simon's 
accession to the dignity. In 1235 Grosseteste was 
made Bishop of Lincoln, and gave himself up with 
all his energy to discharge the duties of his office. 
The diocese of Lincoln was at that time the 
largest and most important in England; it em- 
braced the counties of Lincoln, Leicester, Buck- 
ingham, Huntingdon, Northampton, Oxford, and 
Bedford. Grosseteste soon made himself remark- 
able for his zeal in labouring to put down abused, 
and to introduce order in the monasteries as well 
as among the clergy. He was assiduous in visiting 
all the parts of his large diocese, and in labouring 
to stir up the clergy to discharge their duties. His 
earnest care for the souls of those committed to 
his charge could not fail to be recognised, and his 
character for holiness and justice w^on universal 
respect. 

It is no slight testimony to Earl Simon's cha- 
racter that he stood on terms of friendly intimacy 
with such a man as Grosseteste, and submitted 
himself to Grosseteste's advice. In 1238 we find 
a letter of the Bishop breathing the most friendly 
concern for Simon's welfare, and warning him 
against too much rigour and severity in his 
punishments. He brings before him the case of 
a citizen of Leicester, on whom he thinks that 
Simon has inflicted an excessive penalty. He 
points out the due measure of mercy that ought 
to accompany all punishments, and ^ffe^XicyoaXj^^ 
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beseeches Simon, by the love he bears him, to aim 
at being "a pattern of mercy and forgiveness, 
rather than a master of cruelty." 

We cannot doubt that Simon welcomed the 
Bishop's admonitions, and won his warmer friend- 
ship. When he left England the Bishop wrote 
to him a few words of earnest Christian comfort, 
in answer to a letter of Simon's, telling him of his 
misfortune. He writes in terms of fervent piety : 
he hopes that his tribulation will lead to spiritual 
health, even that it will turn out to temporal 
glory; he reminds him of the holy men of old, 
who by bravely bearing adversity had been re- 
restored to prosperity with increased glory. " Let 
not therefore the bitterness of temporal tribula- 
tion break, but strengthen you ; let it not cast you 
down, but raise you up; let it not sadden, but 
gladden you. lobulation is to the just what 
pruning is to vines, what ploughing is to the 
untilled land, what washing is to filthy rags, what 
healthful though bitter medicine is to the sick, 
what the moulding hammer is to the yet shapeless 
vessel, what to the gold is the purifying fire. To 
those therefore who regard not so much the pre- 
sent weight of tribulation as the glory of its future 
fruits^ the discipline of adversity is a subject not 
of grief, but 01 joy. Do you then be true to 
the meaning of your name; suffer tribulation 
with humble submission ; ascend by the steps of 
humility, as befits your name, to the summit of 
i^e ^ron^ mountain'* {mons/ortis — playing on the 
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name of Montfort), "that is, Christ, who is the 
mount above all other mountains.*' Grosseteste 
ends his letter by assuring Simon of his friend- 
ship, promising to intercede for him with the 
King, and comfort his servants, especially two 
whom Simon in his letter had commended to his 
care. In these, and in all other matters, he would 
do all he could to advance Simon's honour and 
interest. 

It must have been no small consolation to 
Simon that he left behind him so staunch a friend 
as Orosseteste. 



CHAPTEE IV. 
(!Drttfi(a)ie anDi (EDampai^fn in JPrance. 

SIMON naturally took refuge in France among 
his relations ; and it was not long before he 
succeeded in again making his peace with the 
King and the Pope. On the 1st of April, 1240, 
he returned to England, and was honourably re- 
ceived by the King and his Court. He did not 
come, however, to take up his abode in England. 
He had left his wife in France, and came only to 
gather together money to enable him to go on a 
Crusade. For this object he sold many of his 
lands and forests. Amongst the rest, he sold to 
the Hospitallers and Canons of Leicester the 
"noble forest of Leicester" for £1000. 

In undertaking this expedition to the Holy 
Land, Simon was no doubt urged by the religious 
feeling of his time. Perhaps, too, he did not see 
his way clearly in Europe, and was glad to find 
some occupation for his adventurous spirit. Per- 
haps the destitute condition of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem moved his chivalrous compassion.. Pope 
and Emperor, who ought to have been spending 
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their energies in maintaining that precious posses- 
sion which Christendom had purchased at so dear 
a price, were engaged in bitter strife against one 
another. The Pope was even anxious to prevent 
nobles of any importance from going on an expe- 
dition which might increase his rival's power. For 
Frederic II. had married as his first wife Yolande, 
heiress of the kingdom of Jeinisalem; and her 
heritage descended to her son. The Pope there- 
fore suppressed for the present crusading zeal. 
But a small body of English nobles, of whom Earl 
Simon was one, disregarded the Pope's entreaties, 
and set out for the Holy Land in the middle of 
1240. Chief among them were the King's brother, 
Eichard Earl of Cornwall, and William Earl of 
Salisbury. Even when they were close to Mar- 
seilles the Pope sent a legate desiring them not 
to go. His message was in vain; and early in 
September they set sail for Acre. 

The affairs of the Christians in Palestine were 
at this time in hopeless confusion. There was no* 
government that could command obedience. The 
attacks upon the Mahommedan powers were 
directed on no system. Every leader sought only 
his own advantage, and made peace for himself on 
such terms as he thought good. The reckless 
valour of small bodies of Crusadei-s did little 
good to remedy these evils. Before Earl Eichard's 
arrival a force, under the leadership of the Duke 
of Burgundy, which had set out to attack the 
city of Gaza, received a crushing defeat. Thay 
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were surprised, as they inarched without order or 
care, by the Sultan of Egypt, and were almost all 
cut to pieces or taken prisoners. Amongst the 
captives was Amaury de Montfort, Simon's elder 
brother; and no doubt Simon employed himself 
in Palestine in attempts to procure his brother's 
release. 

Of Simon's own exploits in the Holy Land we 
hear nothing. Earl Bichard began his Crusade 
with great hopes of success, but found little sup- 
port from the Christians of Palestine. His army 
fell away day by day; and he was obliged to 
content himself with renewing the truce which 
had been broken with the Sultan of Egypt. He 
obtained also an exchange of prisoners, and per- 
mission to bury those slain in the disastrous battle 
of Gaza. Further than this he found it hopeless 
to go ; and in May, 1241, set sail for Sicily. There 
he paid a visit to his sister Isabel, and then passed 
on to Italy to visit her husband, Frederic II. 
Most probably Earl Simon accompanied him, and 
again saw the great Emperor, from whom he would 
hear bitter complaints against Papal ambition, and 
would learn to appreciate the full meaning of the 
vast temporal schemes of the Papacy. 

Short as was his stay in Palestine, even there 
Earl Siihon's character produced an impression. 
His talents for command were recognised even 
in that disorderly land. We find, dated June 
7th, 1241, a request of the barons, knights, and 
^ns^ of Jerusalem to the Emperor, tih^t he 
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would appoint Simon Earl of Leicester as his 
governor in Palestine during the minority of the 
young Xing Conrad. We hear of no answer to 
this request. It is not likely that Simon would 
have undertaken such an oflSce, or that the 
Emperor would have conferred it upon him. But 
the fact that such a request should have heen 
made shows Simon's power over men. 

When Simon returned to England he found* the 
King contemplating a war with France, and in 
want of his services. All his previous anger had 
passed away, and Simon again stood high in the 
royal favour. 

Henry III. had always been full of great schemes 
for the recovery of the French provinces which 
his father John had lost. Lately he had seen with 
displeasure that the French King Lewis IX. had 
been drawing closer to himself the provinces 
south of the Loire. In 1241 he had conferred on 
his brother Alfonso the county of Poitou. The 
same county had been given by Henry III. to his 
brother Eichard, who bore the titles of Earl of 
Cornwall and Count of Poitou. The act of Lewis 
IX. seemed to Henry to be an additional outrage 
to his claims. He regarded it, moreover, as an 
unworthy attempt to wrong a noble who -was 
absent from Europe on a Crusada 

Nor was Henry without adherents in Poitou. 
His mother Isabella, after King John's death, had 
married her former lover, the Count de la Marche, 
one of the most powerful of Uie Poitevin nobles. 
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At first the Count de la Marche had done homage 
to his new lord, Alfonso. But Isabella's pride 
was 'hurt by her husband's submission, and she 
urged him to maintain the interests of his step- 
son. The Count de la Marche accordingly deter- 
mined to rebel. He went, on Alfonso's invitation, 
to the Christmas festivities at Poitiers; but on 
entering Alfonso's presence he renounced the 
homage which he had formerly given. He de- 
clared that he had been beguiled into giving it, 
and now saw that he ought to maintain the cause 
of the absent Richard. Surrounded by his soldiers, 
he Tode out of Poitiers, after setting fire to the 
house which Alfonso had assigned to him as a 
loSging. War was now inevitable, and he applied 
to Henry III. for help. It could not be that the 
King would refuse to help his mother and his 
brother. 

Henry III. was eager for war, and summoned his 
barons to parliament in the end of January, 1242. 
Earl Eichard had just returned to England, and 
was present to urge his claims. But the English 
barons cared little about Poitou, and had sufiered 
enough from the extortions of the King. They 
bound themselves together to refuse the King sup- 
plies, and all his arguments were at first in vain. 
On the next day, however, the King sent for the 
barons separately, "like a priest receiving peni- 
tents to confession," says Matthew Paris scorn- 
fully; and, by playing off one against another, 
prevailed upon the majority to m^ke him indi- 
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vidual grants. The barons had as yet no power 
of union. They were jealous of one another, and 
had no organizing leader who could combine them 
into a party strong enough to oppose the Crown. 

In May Henry sailed on his unlucky expedition. 
He landed at the mouth of the Garonne, and pro- 
ceeded to Saintes, where he met his mother, who 
gladly welcomed him to her aid. Lewis IX. marched 
against him, with a greatly superior force, and the 
two armies met, on July 19th, on opposite sides of 
the river Charante, close to the little town of Taille- 
bourg. When Henry saw the superior numbers of 
the French, he loudly reproached the Count de la 
Marche for deceiving him. He had believed that 
if once he landed, the Poitevins would all flock to 
his standard. As the altercation was going on, the 
French unfurled their oriflamme, and advanced to 
attack the bridge across the river. The King's 
brother, Earl Eichard, saw that if the bridge were 
carried there would be no further hope of safety. 
Laying aside his arms, he took lus pilgrim's staff 
in his hand and entered the French camp. He 
was received with respect as a Crusader, and many 
of the French nobles, who owed to him their re- 
lease from captivity among the Moslems, hailed 
him with joy. At his request Lewis IX. con- 
sented to a truce for a day and a night. Henry's 
mind was soon made up. As soon as darkness 
came on he fled hastily to Saintes with all his 
army. 

Thither the French followed, and on July 22nd 
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Henry had another narrow escape from capture. 
The French made an onslaught on the town. The 
King, who was just sitting down to dinner, had to 
rise and prepare to flee. A few English nobles, at 
the head of whom was Earl Simon, hastened to 
engage the French, and managed to keep them em- 
ployed till Henry had got away. He took refuge in 
Blaye, weary, hungry, and dispirited. His treasure, 
his little chapel with its vessels and ornaments, as 
well as the relics which the pious King carried 
with him, all fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The Poitevin nobles saw that nothing had been 
gained from Henry's help. They hastened to 
make their peace with Lewis IX.; even the Count 
de la Marche sought for pardon, and made his 
submission. Henry's campaign had been an entire 
failure. 

Still he did not give up his foolish hopes. He 
retired to Bordeaux, and gathered round him the 
discontented nobles of the south, amongst whom 
was the Count of Toulouse. The French army, 
attacked by a plague, returned to their homes ; 
and many of the English lords, indignant at the 
King's fondness for Gascon favourites, went back 
to England. Even Earl Eichard quarrelled with 
his brother, and left him to return home. Earl 
Simon, however, remained true to the King, in 
whose service he had spent all his money. He 
used the time of his stay in Bordeaux to observe 
the condition of the rebellious province, which he 
was one day called upon to govern. The Count 
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of Toulouse and the Xing of Arragon tried to 
poison the King's mind against him ; but Simon's 
loyalty had been too clearly proved by his con- 
stancy. The King wasted his time to no purpose 
at Bordeaux ; and after concluding a truce for five 
years with France, on condition of giving up 
all claims to Poitou, he returned to England in 
September, 1243. 



CHAPTER V. 
i^tmon in CnflanDr, 1243-48* 

ON" Simon's return to England he was in full 
possession of the royal favour. Even Henry 
III. had appreciated his brother-in-law's devotion 
to his cause in his ill-fated expedition. Simon had 
given his money and his energies ungrudgingly to 
the King's service, and was deeply in debt owing 
to the sacrifices he had made. As a recognition of 
his gratitude, Henry bestowed upon him the royal 
castle of Kenilworth, which was ever afterwards 
Simon's principal abode. 

This splendid castle, which lies between "War- 
wick and Coventry, still shows by the grandeur of 
its ruins its former magnificence, though of the 
present ruins only the eastern part with its strong 
tower, known as Caesar's Tower, were standing in 
Earl Simon's time. The castle was added to in 
Edward III.'s reign by John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, and later, in Elizabeth's reign, by Eobert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester : it was reduced to ruins 
in the time of the civil wars. It was, however, in 
i7.ai*i Simon's time one of the largest castles in 
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England. It had been built in Henry I.'s reign by 
Geofifry de Clinton, the treasurer, but by his son's 
treason was forfeited to the Crown. Henry IIL 
and his Queen had lived there, and had spent much 
money on its repair and decoration. Chambers 
had been fitted up and adorned for the King and 
Queen; the chapel had been ceiled, wainscoted, 
and painted. The defences of the castle had been 
strengthened, so that it was considered impreg- 
nable. It was girt by a double row of ramparts, 
and by a broad moat, half a mUe long, and in some 
parts a quarter of a mile broad. Henry III. had 
a boat built, in which he might take pleasure ex- 
cursions on the moat The castle and its walls 
covered seven acres of ground, and the park out- 
side the moat reached over forty acres. The great 
hall was large enough to entertain two hundred 
guests at dinner. It was an abode befitting a 
princess. 

Here, for the next five years, Simon and his 
Countess lived in peace and quietness. They had 
five sons growing up around them, whose training 
naturally Occupied some of their attention. When 
a tutor was needed for them, they were put under 
the care of Eobert Grosseteste, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, who, like other learned men of the Middle 
Ages, did not think that any other occupations, 
however serious, freed him from the duty of edu- 
cating noble youths who were to play great parts 
in the next generation. In no way could they be 
fitted for their work in life so well a& "b^ i<^Tcsc£^^ 
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part of the well-ordered household of a man 
engaged in public affairs, whose leisure hours were 
spent in their instruction and training. 

Through Grosseteste also Earl Simon and his 
wife became intimate with another man of learning, 
whose advice was freely given to them, and seems 
to have been gladly received. This was Adam de 
Marisco, lecturer in the Franciscan schools at 
Oxford. 

We have already spoken of Grosseteste's con- 
nexion with the Franciscans. By taking a second 
friend from the same order, Earl Simon showed 
how great was his sympathy with the movement 
which the Franciscans were setting on foot in 
England. 

The foundation of the Order of St. Francis 
marks a great period of spiritual revival through- 
out Europe. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the religious condition of Europe could 
not faU to awake alarm in all serious minds. The 
old Church system was no longer strong enough to 
satisfy the new wants of men. The Crusades, so 
far from ending in the conversion of unbelievers, 
had brought new and dangerous opinions into 
Europe. We have seen how the Pope had tried to 
arrest the spread of heresy, and root out obnoxious 
beliefs, by turning against the heretics the sword 
of Earl Simon's father. 

But the Church system could not repress the 
current of these new opinions. The clergy were 
4^orant, and preaching was rare. The mere per- 
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fbrmance of rites and services could not satisfy 
men's enquiries. A new spirit of learning had 
arisen, and the crowds of students who flocked to 
the Universities of Paris and Oxford showed how 
eager men had become for greater knowledge. 
Moreover, in the times when churches were first 
built, they had been scattered haphazard through- 
out Europe. They were provided on no regular 
system to supply the wants of the people. They 
had been founded by the piety or superstition of 
great lords in past time, in fulfilment of special 
vows, or in places connected with some facts of 
their lives. Many of the rising towns, where 
independence of life and thought especially pre- 
vailed, were ill-supplied with churches. The 
monasteries also did Utile to meet this increasing 
need. They were, from their origin, societies of 
men devoted to their own religious improvement. 
Their rules were those of self-discipline, and aimed 
at quickening the devotional spirit of the monks 
themselves. It was by their example and their 
prayers, not by their intercourse or teaching, that 
the monks were to aid the world. 

Something more was wanted, and the want was 
supplied by the energy of two remarkable men, 
Dominic, a Castilian, and Francis of Assisi, an 
Italian. Both of them founded new religious orders, 
and both awoke an enthusiasm which drew around 
them a band of devoted followers. Their ordeni 
differed from the old monastic orders, in that 
their members were not bidden to retire from the 
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world in search of their own spiritual perfection^ 
but were to live in the world, and devote them- 
selves entirely to the good of mankind. The 
brethren of these new orders bound themselves to 
celibacy, poverty, and obedience. They were to 
renounce aU hopes of worldly distinction and 
worldly comfort, and give themselves up entirely 
to the task which they had undertaken. They 
were to know nothing of the joys of family life, 
or of settled abode. Wandering from place to 
place, they were to live upon the voluntary alms 
of those whom they taught. 

These two orders agreed in their ends and in 
their method, but they differed in the principle 
on which they were founded. The Order of St. 
Dominic aimed at rooting out heresy, and opposing 
error by spreading the knowledge of true Chris- 
tianity among those whose minds were darkened : 
the object set before it was that of preaching and 
teaching the people. St. Francis, on the other 
hand, was inspired with a passionate affection for 
the poor and lowly. His life was an effort to set 
forth Christian charity, to comfort the wretched 
and neglected. Poor, and rejoicing in his poverty, 
he laboured amongst the outcasts and the desti- 
tute. His example kindled once more the fire 
of Christian brotherhood, and his order rapidly 
spread. Established in 1209, it numbered five 
thousand brethren in 1219, and soon extended its 
energies throughout Europe. 

In 1224 the Franciscans first landed in England. 
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They came a body of four clerks and five laymen. 
In thirty years from that time they numbered 
more than twelve hundred brothers, established 
in forty-nine places. The towns especially they 
took under their care, where they found a large 
n^lected population. The towns were the general 
refuge of men who flocked thither for protection, 
and settled as best they could in rude huts outside 
the walls. To them came the runaway serf, who 
escaped from his bondage, and became a free man 
if he lived in a town for a year and a day 
unclaimed by his master. The condition of the 
inhabitants of towns can only be guessed at ; but 
we may presume that inside the walls the civic 
authorities took what care they could for the 
order and regulation of the people. The trade 
gilds made some provision for the care of the 
masters and their apprentices : they had their 
churches, chaplains, and common frinds for the 
good of their members. But outside the walls 
gathered a crowd of settlers in mud hovels, who 
came at their own risk to seek the protectioii of 
ndghbourhood to a town. Amongst them was 
nothing but squalor and misery. There the plague 
first entered, and leprosy and disease always 
lingered. Amongst these poor and miserable 
creatures the Franciscans first Settled in un- 
healthy places, often in the swamps reaching 
down to the river outside the town. Their vow 
of poverty, and their devotion to the good of the 
sick and miserable, secured their hold of ^i^vsli^ 
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sympathies. They lived and laboured in the ser* 
vicje of the poor, and a new spiritual life grew 
up around them. 

St. Francis had been afraid of learning, lest the 
subtilty of worldly wisdom should destroy the 
simple zeal of his followers. When a novice asked 
his permission to have a breviary, he was sorely 
troubled in his mind ; taking some ashes from the 
fire, he rubbed them on his head, exclaiming, '* I 
am your breviary, I am your breviary," and the 
request was refused. But in spite of his precepts, 
the Franciscans in England became a learned 
body. If they were to discharge their office as 
missionaries to the towns, they needed learning 
to enable them to appeal to the intelligence of 
those whom they came to influence. A new and 
practical style of preaching was adopted by them. 
Rude, homely wit, plain, stirring addresses, set off 
by all the arts of popular oratory, became the 
characteristics of the Franciscan's styla Theology 
became more human under their hands, and the 
needs they felt in visiting the sick led them to 
study medicine, and brought them to a greater 
knowledge of physical investigation. 

Moreover, a new theological system grew up 
under their hands. If they were to continue their 
work among the people of the towns, they must 
be able to meet openly their independent spirit.' 
They must answer their difficulties, or overcome 
their indifiTerence, by argument and reasoning. So 
the first Franciscan provincial in England ''built 
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a school in the Fraty at Oxford, and persuaded 
Master Eobert Grosseteste to read lectures there to 
the brethren. Under him, within a very short 
time, they made wonderful progress in sermons 
and in subtle moralities suitable to preaching." 

Grosseteste*s place, as teacher of the Francis- 
cans at Oxford, was taken by Adam de Marisco. 
Adam had been a student at Oxford, and on leaving 
it held for three years a living near Wearmouth, 
in Durham. He joined the Franciscan order 
some time before 1239, and his fame as a scholar 
was already so great that his admission to the 
order gave the Friars a great reputation. The 
story is told that he had made a vow to grant the 
first request preferred to him in the name of the 
Viigin. He went by chance to visit the Friars, 
and during conversation one of them said to him, 
" My dear master, enter our order for the love of 
the Mother of God, and help our simplicity." 
And Adam immediately consented to do so, as if 
he had heard the words from the lips of the 
Mother of God. 

Soon after joining the order, he went to Oxford, 
where he continued to lecture till the end of his 
life. He may be regarded as the founder in that 
place of the great school of theology, which con- 
tinued to rule the thought of Europe till the 
coming of the New Learning in the end of the 
fifteenth century. He was a man greatly re- 
spected for his abilities, and his letters show us 
that his advice was sought for in ecclesiastical 
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and political matters by the chief men of the 
time. 

It will be seen from this sketch how important 
was Earl Simon's intimacy with men like Grosse- 
teste and Friar Adam. It was not merely personal 
friendship that brought them together. There was 
a common aim and common interests that connected 
them. These men, who were the foremost in eccle- 
siastical and social reform, recognised in Simon a 
fellow- worker. To promote the good of the people*, 
to introduce order into the affairs of the Church, 
to withstand oppression of Pope and Xing, to 
work with the growing national spirit^ to spread 
intelligence, and kindle popular zeal : these were 
the objects that they all had before them. As 
time went on, the reforming parties in Church and 
State drew more closely together. The desire of 
the barons to resist royal aggressions was supported 
by the enthusiasm for greater order and better 
government kindled by the Friars in the towns. 
To his position, as head of the reforming party 
in the towns, as much as to that of leader of the 
discontented barons. Earl Simon owed his strength 
in later years. 



CHAPTER VI. 
|)enrp SSi/6 ;^i6f otientment 

IN growing intimaxsy with Grcwsseteste and Friar 
Adam, Earl Simon contented himself with 
watching silently the condition of England under 
Henry III/s misgovemment. Barons, clergy, and 
people were alike oppressed and discontented. 
Henry IIL was not without some cleverness ; he 
was also a man of great personal piety; but his 
character was weak, and his policy was entirely 
mistaken. He had great plans for the recovery 
of the possessions which his father had lost in 
France; he wished also to maintain the dignity 
and importance of the English Crown. He did 
not understand the spirit which had extorted the 
Great Charter from John. He saw in France the 
power of the Crown increasing against the nobles, 
and he saw no reason why it should not do so in 
England as weU. His marriage had brought him 
into personal connexion with continental affairs^ 
as Margaret, the elder sister of Queen Eleanor» 
was married to the King of France. It was the 
misfortune of Heniy IIL that he never adapted 
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himself to the actual state of affairs in England. 
His head was full of great plans which he was 
utterly powerless to carry out. He wished to 
maintain his position both at home and abroad. 
He aimed at recovering the French provinces, and 
at reducing the English barons to submission. 
He forgot that it was only by the aid of the Eng- 
lish barons that he could wage war with France, 
and that their aid could only be obtained by 
gaining their confidence, and respecting their 
rights. 

But Henry III. wished to get rid of these 
troublesome rights of his nobles, and showed 
little care for their advice. He surrounded him-' 
self with foreigners, and carried on his government 
without paying much heed to his native nobles. 
He mixed himself up in the political schemes of 
the nobles of the south of France. The Queen's 
uncles, of the family of the Courts of Savoy, 
became the most powerful men in his Court. On 
the death of Edmund Bich, in 1240, one of these 
uncles, Boniface of Savoy, was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and used the revenues of the see for 
his own purposes abroad. Amadeus, the reigning 
Count of Savoy, visited England, and received 
many gifts and subsidies from the King. Another 
uncle of the Queen, Thomas of Savoy, was often 
in England ; and a fourth, Peter, established him- 
self in England, where he built the Savoy Palace, 
in the Strand. He brought over young Provenqal 
ladies, and betrothed them to English wards who 
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were under the King's care ; so that the English 
nobles saw rich inheritances pass away from their 
own daughters to foreigners. • 

Nor were the Queen's relations the only aliens 
whom Henry III. welcomed. In 1246 his mother 
Isabella died, and Henry took under his protec- 
tion her children by her second marriage to Count 
de la Marche. The eldest, Guy of Lusignan, was 
much in England ; the second, William of Valence, 
was made Earl of Pembroke ; the third, Aimar, 
before he had reached the canonical age, was pre- 
sented to the rich bishopric of Winchester. The 
English nobles were naturally indignant at seeing 
these foreigners in entire possession of the roycd 
favour, and receiving from the King most extra- 
vagant gifts. Besides this, these favourites were 
all personally unpopular owing to their insolence 
and arrogant behaviour. 

Nor was this systematic depression of his native 
nobles the only way in which Henry III. outraged 
English sentiment. In the Church also he lent 
his aid to a system of Papal spoliation and inter- 
ference. 

Up to the reign of John, the Pope had been 
regarded in England with reverence as the head 
of Christendom; but in John's reign first had 
the Pope interfered in English affairs in a way 
opposed to the national feeling. He had helped 
the King against the barons in the struggle for 
the Great Charter. He had excommunicated the 
patriotic Archbishop, Stephen Langton, for giving 
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expression to the wish of the nation; nay more, 
he had received from John, as the price of his 
help, the surrender of the English Crown, to be 
held henceforth as a fief of Bome. There arose 
amongst the English a feeling that Papal en- 
croachments in temporal matters must be resisted. 
There was no thought of religious opposition; 
but all earnest men felt that Bome must not 
be suffered to interfere in the government of the 
nation. 

With this feeling, however, Henry III. had no 
sympathy. He owed his accession to the throne 
to papal influence; he had been crowned by a 
papal legate, and had been protected during his 
minority by the Papal authority. One great reason 
of his liking for aliens was the fact that they were 
in favour of the Pope. 

Thus the Papacy felt that it had a secure hold 
on England, and was determined to use its advan- 
tage. We have seen that the Pope was engaged 
in a desperate struggle against the Emperor 
Frederic IL To carry on this struggle money 
was above all things necessary. The Popes turned 
to England as to an inexhaustible store of trea- 
sure. England was now no longer a continental 
power, and so could not directly interfere in the 
Pope's quarrel ; but she was rich, and was ruled by 
a pious King. The Pope felt that he was under no 
restraint in his exactions. Pope Gregory IX. waa 
followed in 1243 by Innocent IV., who carried on 
the war against Frederic II. with greater passion 
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and more bitter determination. England had to 
pay the costs of the conflict. 

It had always been thought right, as the Pope 
was the head of the Christian Church, that Chris- 
tian countries should contribute to him. In early 
times in England the payment of Peter's -pence 
had been made to the Pope ; it amounted in John's 
reign to £200 a year. Besides this, John had 
agreed, on becoming the Pope's vassal, to pay 
yearly a rent of 1,000 marks. But the Crusades 
had been the great epoch at which the Pope's 
power of gathering money had grown. He was 
at the head of the crusading movement ; and just 
as kings demanded money from their subjects to 
help them to carry on their wars, so did the popes 
demand money from the clergy to help them to 
carry on the Crusades. We have seen how the 
Crusades had ceased to be only wars carried on in 
Palestine, and had come to mean wars undertaken 
by the Popes for the maintenance of religion in 
Europe. Gregory IX. and Innocent IV. called their 
war against Frederic II. a crusade, and demanded 
moAey from the clergy on that account. If the King 
helped the Pope, the clergy had no choice except 
to pay. Partly they reverenced the Pope, and did 
not wish to disobey his orders ; partly they knew 
that if they refused, they would be excommuni- 
cated, and the King would not help themu 

So the clergy were harassed by constant d^ 
mands for money, which, after much discontent, 
they paid. When the Pope did not venture t^ 
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demand any more money as a gift, he applied for 
loans, and threatened excommunication if they 
were not granted. He encouraged appeals to 
Rome on every kind of ecclesiastical question, 
and extorted heavy fees. He claimed all the 
goods of ecclesiastics who died without a will ; 
all legacies left for pious purposes; all goods 
gained unjustly, if the true owner were not found. 
The English clergy were abandoned by the King 
to the Pope's mercy, and the Pope's pressing need 
of money extinguished all feeling of mercy in his 
breast. Papal collectors were always making pro- 
gresses through England, and exciting the deepest 
hatred by their arrogance and rapacity. 

There was, however, another way more serious 
than the plundering of the clergy in which the 
Pope offended the feelings of the English. He took 
upon himself to nominate foreigners to English 
benefices, setting aside the rights of the patrons. 
This was a curious custom which had grown up 
gradually in the Church. The Church in the 
Middle Ages served for many secular as well as 
for ecclesiastical purposes. Its revenues were 
large, and were applied to the support of learning, 
and the payment of the King's ministers, as well 
as to the maintenance of the working clergy. 
The King's ministers were generally ecclesiastics, 
who were rewarded for their services by rich pre- 
ferment. If the King used Church revenues in 
this way, it was reasonable that the Pope should 
daim to do the same. Services done to him were 
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done to the Church, and might be rewarded out 
of Church revenues. Innocent IV. used the Eng- 
lish Church as a means of paying the salaries 
of his chief supporters. When a rich benefice 
fell vacant in England, he would often nominate 
an Italian ecclesiastic to fill it, who either drew 
its revenues without coming to England, or, if he 
came, neglected the work of his office, and was 
busy only in the Pope's business. 

Bishop Grosseteste steadily opposed the nomi- 
nation of unfit persons to offices in his diocese. 
How necessary this was we see from the character 
of those whom he rejects — boys under age, men 
entirely illiterate, a deacon with the manners of a 
soldier, dressed in scarlet and jewels. He com- 
puted that the ecclesiastical revenue drawn from 
England by foreign priests was more than 70,000 
marks a year — ^a sum greater than the revenues of 
the Crown. 

Besides the clergy, the barons of England suf- 
fered from this system of papal exaction. They 
saw their rights as patrons invaded by the papal 
provisions, as these appointments of the Pope 
were called ; they saw the revenues of the English 
Church being applied to purposes of which they 
did not approve. At last, in 1245, they took 
matters into their own hands. One Master Martin, 
a nuncio of Innocent IV., had carried his exactions 
to an intolerable extent. Fuik Fitz-Warrenne 
appeared before Martin with an angry countenance, 
and ordered him to begone from the land &t ow!^. 
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The astonished Italian enquired, *' Who sends me 
this message? Do you speak of yourself?" "I 
speak," answered Fitz-Warrenne, " in the name of 
aU the barons of England, who met in arms at 
Luton and Dunstaple. If you use wise counsel, 
do not tarry till the third day, lest you and all 
your company be cut in pieces." Then with angry 
words and threats he left him. Martin hurried 
trembling to the King, and asked if this message 
came from his authority, or from the insolence of 
the barons. " I have nothing to do with it," said 
the King ; " but my barons scarce restrain them- 
selves from rising against me, because I have 
hitherto endured the extortions and wrongs of you 
and such as you, who pass all measure. I scarce 
restrained their wrath from rushing upon you and 
tearing you limb from limb." "Give me then, 
most noble King, for the love of God, I beseech 
you, free exit and safe conduct from your land." 
With an angry imprecation the King refused, but 
afterwards sent an escort for the trembling Italian, 
who spared not his horse's flanks tiU he had 
reached Dover, and gladdened the kingdom by his 
departure. 

In the same year, 1245, Pope Innocent IV. 
held a Council at Lyons for the purpose of 
solemnly excommunicating and deposing the Em- 
peror Frederic II. The proctors of the English 
clergy brought forward the grievances of the 
English Church, and read before the assembly a 
statement of the Pope's exactions. Innocent IV. 
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gave them no answer, but proceeded with the 
question of Fi-ederic's excommunication. Henry 
III. was 80 entirely under the Pope's influence 
that he did not venture to oppose it. Frederic 
was declared excommunicated and deposed; and 
the Pope having obtained what he wanted, paid 
no more heed to remonstrances. The English 
bishops were one by one induced to sign the 
charter of vassalage which John had made with 
the Pope, and returned home more under the 
Pope's power than before. 

During this time the complaints of the barons 
grew louder and louder, the remonstrances of the 
Great Council grew more and more pressing. The 
importance of this council, which now began to 
take the name of Parliament, became greater as the 
King's misgovernment went on, and his want of 
money grew more urgent. Year after year the 
same complaints were made of the King's extrava- 
gance, of his foreign favourites, who were made 
his chief ministers, and of the oppression of the 
church. 

For five years Earl Simon seems to have lived 
quietly, a silent spectator of this misgovernment 
of the King. Henry III. treated him with kind- 
ness, and interposed more than once to help him 
to recover his shattered finances. He remitted a 
debt of £110 incurred to a Jew of Oxford ; for the 
Jews lived under the royal protection, and the 
King sometimes took upon himself to remit debts 
due to them. Simon bought also from the Kin^ 
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for 10,000 marks the guardianship of the heir to 
Lord William Granville, who was then an infant. 
By the custom of guardianship in those days the 
guardian received the revenues of the heir during 
his minority, in return for which he protected the 
estates and superintended the education of his 
ward. 

The only other mention which we have of 
Simon's private life is the notice of the visits 
which he and his wife paid to various monas- 
teries, particularly that of Waverley, in Surrey, 
where they edified the monks by their piety, and 
gladdened them by their gifts. 

In 1247 an impulse was given to Europe by the 
revival of the crusading spirit. The holy King 
of France, Lewis IX., saw with sorrow that the 
energies of Europe were wasted in the suicidal 
war between the Pope and Emperor. His mind 
was seriously grieved at the sufferings of the 
Christians in the Holy Land. On his unexpected 
recovery from a dangerous illness he took the cross, 
and devoted his energy to a new scheme for the 
recovery of Palestine. The chief seat of the Moslem 
power was in Egypt, and Lewis IX. determined to 
attack it in its central point. Many English nobles 
took the cross, amongst them Earl Simon and his 
Countess. Simon's adventurous nature was weary 
of inactivity, and he saw nothing to employ him in 
England. 



CHAPTER VII. 
(Karl SbixM^n in (SaKconp. 

EABL SIMON and his Countess did not go 
upon the Crusade of St. Lewis ; for another 
occupation was provided for Simon. In October, 
1247, he was sent by the King to France to pro- 
long the truce which had been concluded five years 
before. In 1248 he was appointed Governor of 
Grascony, with special powers. He was not sent as 
an ordinary seneschal, but was named the King's 
deputy in the province. 

Gascony was the only one of the great Con- 
tinental possessions of Henry II. which still re- 
mained in the hands of his descendants. The 
province was, however, unruly, continually agitated 
by factions, and wavering in its allegiance to Eng- 
land. Henry's weakness had made itself felt even 
there. His seneschals were ill-supported, and were 
often changed, so that systematic dealing with the 
disturbances was impossible. 

At the head of the turbulent nobles of the land 
was Gaston de B^arn, who was always seeking an 
opportunity to throw ofif the En^lisJcL^ofea. \s^*'^5^ 
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south the King of Navarre threatened the p^vince, 
and in the north there were perpetual intrigues 
with France. The chief trade of Gascony was the 
wine-trade with England ; and in the commercial 
towns there was a strong party who thought that 
their interests would be better served by exporting 
their wines to Spain than to England. 

Into this confusion Earl Simon entered fear- 
lessly. During his stay in Gascony with the King, 
in 1243, he had seen the temper of the nobles, 
and was convinced that nothing but prompt and 
determined measures could reduce them to obedi- 
ence. He provided himself with money, hastened 
to Gascony in October, 1248, and displayed such 
energy that at Christmas he was able to return to 
England with the news that Gaston de B^arn had 
been reduced to submission, and that the rebellious 
nobles had returned to their allegiance. He re- 
ceived the thanks of the King and the English 
nobles for his services. 

In February, 1249, he again returned to Gas- 
cony, leaving, as before, his wife at Kenilworth. 
On his way he stayed in Paris to transact some 
business for the King. There he heard that the 
Gascon nobles were again preparing for war. Simon 
knew the King's weakness, and was afraid that he 
would not be sufficiently supported in his own 
energetic measures. From Paris he wrote to the 
King, asking leave to return and confer with him. 
He urged the need of proper supplies, and of full 
support at home. He said that the Gascons hated 
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him for the zeal he showed in the King's service ; 
he required the King's full confidence before he 
went further. He returned for a further confer- 
ence with the King, and in the summer again 
appeared in Gascony, reduced Gaston de B6am 
and his party to submission, and sent their leaders 
prisoners to London. He then proceeded to secure 
Gascony by a line of forts, for the expenses of 
which the King granted him the revenues of Ire- 
land and the proceeds of the sale of wines from 
Gascony. 

But the King was not prepared to accept cor- 
dially Earl Simon's measures. In December, 1249, 
he pardoned Gaston de B^arn, on his making sub- 
mission, and again swearing fealty; he released him 
from prison, and sent him home again, Simon 
continued to do his work of suppressing disorder, 
and keeping down the turbulence of the nobles. 
But it was a hard task, and needed more money 
than he could obtain from the King. He had to 
draw from his own resources, and his forests in 
England were felled to supply money for the 
Gascon war. The leniency of Henry in pardoning 
Gfifiton undid the effect of the vigorous measures 
of his deputy. The Gascons thought they could 
rebel with impunity, and that, though the deputy 
might be stern, the King was forgiving. 

At the beginning of 1251, Simon again returned 
to England to urge upon the King his need of 
fresh supplies. He pleaded the expenses of the 
war, and his own impoverishment in the royal 
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service ; he reminded Henry of the ingratitude of 
the Gascons towards himself in 1242, and of their 
refusal to contribute anything tt) his needs. The 
King was struck by Simon's eemiestness at the 
moment, but showed in his answer the wavering 
of his mind, and the way in which his opinion 
was swayed by the chance sayings which he heard. 
" You have spoken the truth, Earl," he answered, 
"and I will not refuse your brave services a 
powerful support. Yet I hear serious complaints, 
how you imprison and put to death men who 
come to you peaceably, nay, even those whom 
you summon to you in good faith." This charge 
Simon constantly denied, saying, " Sire, the know- 
ledge and experience you have of these men's 
treachery makes them unworthy of belief." The 
King consented to give him 3,000 marks, and 
Simon spent some months at Kenilworth en- 
deavouring to raise what money he could of his 
own. 

Here he had many visits from his friends the 
Bishop of Lincoln and Adam de Marisco. There 
was much to talk about besides the Earl's own 
troubles. The great Emperor Frederic II. had 
died in the summer of 1250, and all his plans had 
fallen to the ground. The holy King of France 
had led his Crusaders against Egypt, but had 
been defeated and taken prisoner by the Infidels. 
There was need of pious conference between think- 
ing men to enable them to feel trust and confidence 
in the future. Simon was strengthened by inter- 
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course with his friends. When he returned to 
Gascony in the spring of 1251 he was accom- 
panied by the Countess, and left his children 
under the charge of the Bishop of Lincoln. 

Nor when Simon had gone back to his thank- 
less post in Gascony did his Franciscan friend 
forget him. Friar Adam writes to him news of 
his children, exhorts him to constancy and 
patience, refers him to the Scriptures for con- 
solation, and recommends to him especially the 
Book of Job. Simon was anxious to have a 
Franciscan confessor, and Adam busied himself 
to find one for him. He warns Simon to curb his 
temper, and observe moderation in his speech and 
acts. He writes to the Countess Eleanor to bid 
her help her husband, and try to keep peace 
between the King and him. He reproves her for 
her extravagance in dress, for her angry temper, 
and want of due obedience to her husband. It is 
evident that Eleanor, in spite of her affection for 
her husband, did not always make life easier for 
him. The letters of Friar Adam show us how 
truly he sympathised with Simon's difliculties, 
how well he knew his irritable and overbearing 
temper, how anxious he was to be a peacemaker, 
and how thoroughly he respected Simon's noble 
qualities. He ceased not to urge, when he had an 
opportunity, the same lessons on the King, and 
incurred the royal displeasure by too great free- 
dom of speech in a sermon which he preached 
before him. 
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Simon's campaign in Gascony in 1251 was as 
successful as before. He overcame the rebels, and 
reduced their castles. In November he again 
returned to England, accompanied by his wife 
and by Guy of Lusignan, the King's haK-brother, 
eldest son of the Count de la Marche. Henry 
came to greet them, saying, however, that he went 
to welcome his brother, not the Earl of Leicester. 
The King's weak mind could not accept the 
strong policy of Earl Simon in Gascony. The 
complaints, which the Gascons poured in when 
they found they were listened to, produced some 
effect on Henry III. He could not understand 
the zeal and determination of a character like 
Simon. The Gascons represented their rebellions 
as being against the severities of Simon, not 
against the rule of the King. Henry III. was 
persuaded that there was some truth in this. He 
began to suspect Simon, and to listen eagerly to' 
the accusations of his enemies. 

To a character like Simon's this conduct was 
intolerable. He had done all he could to main- 
tain the King's interests. He saw that only strong 
measures could reduce the rebellious Gascons 
to obedience and order. He had incurred unpo- 
pularity that he might do his duty thoroughly, 
and now this very unpopularity was made a fault. 
The King lent his ear to the stories of the Gas- 
cons, that Simon had extorted money, and amassed 
it for himself; that he had oppressed, imprisoned, 
and treacherously put to death Gascon nobles. 
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Henry so far listened to these tales as to talk of 
sending commissioners to enquire into Simon's 
conduct. The Earl indignantly protested his in- 
nocence to the King. " How is it," he asked, " my 
lord the King, that you incline your ear and heart 
to the messages of traitors, and so give greater 
belief to them, now often convicted of treason, 
than to me your faithful servant ? How can you 
hold an enquiry into my doings?" The King 
calmly answered: "If all is clear, as you say, 
what harm will the enquiry do you ? Your glory 
will rather be increased thereby." With indigna- 
tion in his heart, Simon again gathered what 
money he could, and returned to his Gascon wars. 
He had loudly complained of the expenses 
which he had incurred in the King's service, and 
in January, 1252, the King appointed eleven 
arbiters to look into his expenditure, and decide 
what was due to him. About the same time also 
two Commissioners were sent to Gascony to hear 
the complaints against him. One of them, Roselin 
de Fos, master of the Templars in England, seems 
to have been a Gascon by birth ; the other, Henry 
of Wingham, had himself been seneschal of Gas- 
cony. These Commissioners made a truce in 
Grascony, and summoned those with grievances to 
appear at Easter before the King in London. It 
would seem that the report of Henry of Wingham 
was in Simon's favour, and that of Eoselin de Fos 
was against him. A second commission was sent 
by the King, which reported that Simon had uaed 
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the Gascons harshly, but not more so than they 
deserved. 

About Whitsuntide Simon was put on his trial 
before the assembled Council of the realm. The 
Gascons renewed their complaints of his severity. 
They declared they would not endure it any longer, 
and threatened to seek another master than the 
King of England, if they were to be subjected to 
it. Simon defended himself against their charges, 
and that thoroughly. Though the King was en- 
tirely turned against him, and his friends feared 
that he would be convicted and thrown into 
prison, still his defence weighed with the ma- 
jority of the Council. The Earls of Cornwall and 
Gloucester declared themselves for him, and the 
King found it impossible to go to the extremities 
he had intended. 

The enquiry lasted from May 9th to June 10th. 
One by one Simon answered the charges of the 
Gascons, and showed an ability and moderation 
in the conduct of his defence, for which Friar 
Adam, in a letter to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
warmly commends him. The opinion of the as- 
sembled nobles was entirely in his favour, and 
the King at last was driven to own that his de- 
fence had been satisfactory, and that his enemies 
had been proved to be untrustworthy. But the 
next day the King's mind had again changed, and 
his old suspicions had been awakened. Simon 
pleaded for a full restoration of the royal con- 
iSdence. He reminded the King of his former 
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services, and of the misdeeds of the Gascons ; he 
reminded him that his oflSce in Gascony had been 
granted for six years, with a promise of suflScient 
support, which had never been fulfilled. "Your 
words, my lord the King, should be kept sure 
and certain. Keep, therefore, the promise which 
you made me ; keep it according to the tenor of 
your charter, or pay me back the expenses which 
I have incurred in your service." The King could 
not restrain his anger. His unworthy suspicions, 
which had been amply disproved, took form in 
hasty words. " Know this," he answered, " that I 
will keep none of my promises to an unworthy 
swindler and traitor like yourself. I may break my 
promises to one who breaks his, and behave coldly 
to one who clearly acts ill." Simon's haughty 
temper broke through all restraints at hearing this 
fresh insult. Beside himself with rage, he loudly 
asserted that the King lied. "Were you not 
shielded by the dignity of the royal name, it 
would be an ill hour for you in which you spoke 
such words. Do you call youself a Christian? 
Who would believe you to be one ? Have you ever 
confessed your sins ?" "Yes," answered the King 
with equal passion. "What avails confession," 
continued Simon, with angry bitterness, " without 
penitence and satisfaction for your misdeeds ?" 
White with rage, the King replied, " I never re- 
repented of anything so much as I now repent of 
ever allowing you to enter England, or hold land 
or office, so that you now wax fat and kick." The 
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friends of both interposed, and ended this dis- 
graceful quarrel. The King would have ordered 
Simon to prison; but he saw that the temper of 
his barons would not admit of such a step. 

The worst qualities of both men are seen in this 
quarrel. Henry III.'s mean, suspicious, vacillating 
character could only give rise to anything like 
determination under the influence of strong and 
unreasoning passion. Simon could not endure 
contradiction, still less insult. His anger blazed 
up if he were thwarted; with aU his noble 
qualities, he could not bear opposition, but de- 
manded that others should recognise the nobility 
of his motives. His rage expressed itself in 
unmeasured terms when once it was aroused. This 
quarrel called forth the accumulated bitterness of 
many years. Henry III. had expressed, under the 
influence of passion, the fear he felt of Simon. 
Simon had not been able to conceal the contempt 
he felt for the King. It was impossible that in 
the future there could be any cordial agreement 
between two men of such different characters. 

The charges against Earl Simon were left unde- 
cided. Simon ofiered, if he received proper sup- 
plies and authority, to return to Gascony, and 
bring the war to an end. He ofiered, if the King 
preferred, to resign his office of deputy, which had 
been conferred on him for six years, on condition 
that the money which he had spent should be repaid 
him, and that he and his followers should retire 
Srom their offices with honour unimpaired. But 
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Henry III. would not accept either of these 
straightforward proposals. He preferred to fall 
back on his royal dignity, and take the matter 
into his own hands. He wrote letters to the 
contending parties in Gascony, ordering them to 
keep the peace till he or his eldest son should 
appear in the land to settle their differences. 
Meanwhile he sent two commissioners as conser- 
vators of the truce. His nobles listened to this 
decision in silence. They did not venture to 
oppose the King; but the wiser amongst them 
saw that this foolish conduct, though it might 
humble Earl Simon for the time, would lead to 
nothing but confusion and weakening of the realm. 

Earl Simon submitted to the royal decision, and 
even willingly set out again for Gascony on June 
13th. The King, "like David sending Uriah to 
battle," says Matthew Paris, bade him return to 
Gascony. " If you are such a lover of war, you 
will find plenty there." He added, "Like your 
father, you can bring back worthy rewards." Dis- 
regarding the taunt, Simon replied, "I will go 
willingly. Nor will I return until I subdue your 
rebels, ungratefol as you are, and make them a 
footstool under your feet." Simon went at his own 
risk, and collected an army with his own money. 
It was a snare into which the King hoped he 
would fall ; if he failed, he would be ruined. 

But Simon was thirsting to avenge himself on 
those who had defamed him, and succeeded in 
inspiring his soldiers with the same eagerness. 
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His Gascon foes returned to their own country, 
inspirited by a fresh token of royal favour. The 
King had granted Gascony to his eldest son, Prince 
Edward, and the Gascons had done homage to him 
in London. They knew that the end of Simon's 
government was drawing nigh, and they wished to 
inflict a defeat upon him before he went. Both 
sides were eager for the battle, and a bloody fight 
was fought. But Simon's impetuosity carried all 
before it. The Gascons were defeated; five of 
their leaders were taken prisoners, and sent by 
Simon captives to the King. "In that day the 
Earl triumphed gloriously; never before had he 
escaped so great a danger. Nor did his enemies 
dare any more to cavil against him." The King 
tried to find fault with Simon's proceedings ; but 
the English nobles defended him in his absence. 
When Simon heard of this, he said bitterly, "I 
well know that the King wishes to rob me, that 
he may enrich some Provencal or Poitevin with 
my earldom." Simon had now done enough in 
Gascony to maintain his honour. He disbanded 
his army, and retired into France. 

There he found everything in confusion and 
dismay. King Lewis IX. was still absent on his 
crusade. After his disastrous failure in Egypt, 
he still refused to desert the cause which he 
had undertaken. In spite of the remonstrances 
of his nobles he determined to persevere, and 
passed on to Palestine. Perhaps he hoped that 
his perseverance woidd rouse the spirit of other 
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European princes. But the Pope was too busily 
engaged in carrying out his plans of hostility 
against the house of the Emperor Frederic II. 
to interest himself in other matters. -Henry III. 
sometimes idly talked of a crusade; but his barons 
did not trust him enough to believe that if they 
gave him supplies he would use them for such a 
purpose; nor were they anxious to follow to the 
Holy Land a leader such as their King. So Lewis 
IX. stayed in Palestine, with hopeful piety dis- 
charging a hopeless duty, and giving such help as 
he could to the troubled Christians. His mother, 
Queen Blanche, ruled France in his absence, and 
by her diligence and care maintained order. 

In December, 1252, soon after Earl Simon's 
retirement to France, Queen Blanche died, and the 
kingdom was left without a head. We have another 
indication of the honour in which Earl Simon was 
held. The French nobles, when they met to con- 
sider how the Government of France was to be 
conducted during the King's absence, besought the 
Earl of Leicester to stay among them, and become 
one of the guardians of the Crown and realm of 
France. It was an honourable and a tempting 
oflfer. Simon by birth was closely connected with 
France. Though he had faithfully served the 
English King,' his services had brought him no- 
thing but insults. It might seem that all hopes of 
a career in England were now over; his late 
quarrel with the King had gone too far for him 
ever to be restored to cordiality. Still Simon, hsidw 

o 
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become too closely bound to the land of his adop- 
tion to desert it. He felt that his interests in life 
lay there, and he would not again change his 
country. He refused the flattering offer of the 
French nobles, that he might not seem to desert 
his duties to England. 

Meanwhile, affairs in Gascony grew worse and 
worse when Simon's strong hand was removed. 
The King, to please the rebels, proclaimed Simon's 
deposition from his ofl&ce. But this did not restore 
order. In August, 1253, the King set sail for 
Gascony to see what effect the royal presence 
would produce. He found that the King of 
Castile was threatening the English rule, and 
that Gaston de B^am and the other rebels had 
thrown themselves into his arms. Henry wasted 
time in negotiations, and his army meanwhile 
suffered from famine. The King was in great 
straits, and the Earl of Leicester had the proud 
satisfaction of going to the aid of the King who 
had refused his services. The last words of the 
good Bishop of Lincoln, who died in October, 
1253, had given Simon counsels of moderation. 
He recalled to Simon's mind the spirit of Christian 
humility and charity, to recompense good for evil. 
He implored him to forget the King's hasty words 
of passion, and think rather of his former kind- 
nesses. He reminded him of the close ties that 
bound them together, and of all that Henry had 
done for him in past times. Simon had always 
reverenced the Bishop as his spiritual father. 
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Now Grosseteste*s last words had weight with 
him. Already he had refused to use his connexion 
with France as a means of strengthening himself 
and seeking revenga Now he took the noblest 
revenge by going to help his enemy in distress. 
Gathering together troops at his own expense, he 
went to aid the King. 

Heniy III. was touched by this mark of 
generosity. He received Simon with the greatest 
joy. The Gascons were afraid at this reconcilia- 
tion, for "they feared Simon like the lightning." 
Simon also, with the aid of his Franciscan friends, 
had called for the assistance of the Pope, who 
excommunicated Gaston de B^am and the rebel 
leaders, on the ground that Henry III. had taken 
the Cross. The King of Castile also became 
friendly, and his sister Eleanor was betrothed to 
the young Prince of Wales. For a time peace 
was restored in Gascony. A partial reconciliation 
was now made between the King and Simon. A 
grant of 7,000 marks was made to the Earl for 
his expenses incurred in the Eling's service. But 
there was no real agreement between the two men. 
When affairs in Gascony had become quiet, in the 
spring of 1254, Simon again returned to France. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 
^tsinnin^ nt fbiman^a ®ppofi(itton to f^t ttiitf • 

FOE the next few years we find little mention 
of Earl Simon. He lived at first quietly in 
France, and observed the course of affairs, without 
taking any part in them himself. The King spent 
the year 1254 in Gascony, and again began to 
indulge in large political schemes. By the mar- 
riage of Prince Edward with Eleanor of Castile 
he flattered himself that he had made Gascony 
peaceable, and had secured his own position in 
the south of Franca Meanwhile the papal policy 
•had opened up to him great plans of aggrandise- 
ment. Pope Innocent IV. was determined to free 
the Papacy from all fear of the power of the 
descendants of Frederic II. He resolved to estab- 
lish in South Italy a prince favourable to himself. 
The royal family of England were known to be 
devoted to the interests of the Papacy; so the 
Pope first offered the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily to Eichard, Earl of Cornwall. He however 
refused to risk his money on so rash an adventure ; 
for though the Pope claimed to dispose of the 
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kingdom at his will, the Prince who received it at 
the Pope's hands would have to win it with his 
ow^n sword, and at his own expense. Earl Bichard 
was too prudent to accept such a gift. 

While Henry III. was at Bordeaux, the Pope 
sent and ofifered the kingdom of Naples and Sicily 
to Prince Edmund, Henry's second son, a boy only 
nine years old. No motives of prudence weighed 
with Henry III. He gladly accepted the ofifer, 
and proudly called his son ** King of Sicily." He 
gathered together all the money he could beg or 
borrow, and sent it to the Pope, who was warring 
in Naples against Frederic's son Conrad. 

Wishing to have his hands free, Henry III. 
resolved to have a friendly interview with the 
King of France, who had but lately returned from 
the Holy Land. It was owing to his absence that 
Henry had been able to take up so bold a position 
in the affairs of Gascony. If only Lewis IX. were 
peaceably disposed to him, he might remain secure 
of his provinces in Southern France. Accordingly, 
he asked permission to return home through the 
French territory. He stayed eight days in Paris, 
where he was honourably received. The four sisters 
of the house of Provence, the Queens of France 
and England, the Countesses of Cornwall and 
Anjou, all met together. Henry III. paid a devout 
visit of admiration to the Sainte Chapelle, which 
Lewis IX. had just had rebuilt to receive what he 
believed to be the true Crown of Thorns. A satirical 
poem of the time shows the o^iniow. ^\^^ ^^g^-- 
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vailed of Henry's folly. He is made to boast that 
he will some day capture Paris, and have the 
Chapel set on wheels, and so conveyed to London. 
Henry returned to England early in 1255, over- 
whelmed with debts for the money spent in 
Geiscony and in his journey through France. He 
seems to have been on fairly good terms witlvEarl 
Simon, for in May, 1255, he appointed him as a 
Commissioner to renew the truce with France. 
The Countess Eleanor had returned to England, 
and was at Kenilworth, where the King sent her 
a present of six deer. But Henry was in his 
sister's debt; and we find her pressing him for 
payment, which he is unable to make. There 
seems to be little cordiality between the King and 
his sister. Money diflSculties were pressing upon 
the King on every side. He was in debt to the 
amount of 350,000 marks on his return from 
Gascony. He endeavoured to raise money in every 
way, but had no thought of economy as one means 
of lessening his debts. In November, 1255, his 
agreement with the new Pope, Alexander IV., for 
the kingdom of Sicily was laid before the English 
barons. He undertook in his son's name to sub- 
mit to all the conditions which the Pope imposed. 
He was also to send soldiers for the conquest of 
the land, and was to pay the Pope 135,541 marks 
of silver. If the papal collectors had robbed 
England before, much greater was their power now. 
The Pope gave his creditors bills drawn on the 
revenues of the English Church, and these had to 
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be paid. A rude song, written in French by one of 
the clergy, complains as follows : 

Once were the clergy 

Free and in power, 
Loved and cherished. 

None could be more. 
Now are they enslaved, 
And too much debased, 

And trodden on the floor : 
By those are they disgraced 
From whom they should have aid : 

I dare say no more. 
Neither King nor Pope think of ought else 
Than how they can rob the clergy's gold and silver. 

Herein lies the sum — 

That the Pope of Rome 
Yields too much to the King, 

To aid his plans 

Give him tenth of clerks' lands 
That he may work his will.* 

* J& f u cleregie 

Franche e k desus, 
Am6e e cherie 

Nule nen pot plus. 
Oi^ est enservie, 
E trop envilie, 

Eabatujus; 
Par iceus est hunie 
Dimt dut aver ai'e ; 

Jo n'os dire plus, 
li rois ne I'apostoile ne pensent altrement, 
M^ comment au clers tolent lur or e lur argent. 

Co est tute la sunmie, 

Ke le Pape de Rume 
Al rei trop consent, 

Pur aider sa curune 

La dime de clers li dune, 
De 90 enfet sun talent. 
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Tc these growing complaints of extortion were 
soon added fresh difficulties, Henry III. had 
given his eldest daughter Margaret in marriage 
to the young King of Scotland, Alexander IIL 
As Alexander was still a minor, the government 
was carried on in his name by a body of Scottish 
nobles. But these nobles treated with harshness 
the young King and Queen, who were about 
the age of fifteen. Mai-garet complained to her 
father, who interfered in her behalf. In August, 
1255, Henry III. proceeded northwards to arrange 
matters. In this undertaking he incurred great 
expense, and gave ofifence to many of the powerful 
nobles of Scotland. Hei could not count on any 
friendliness among the Scots. 

So too there were troubles in Wales. Prince 
Edward had returned to England with his Spanish 
wife at the end of 1255, impoverished, like his 
father, by the expenses which he had incurred. 
His wife's Spanish attendants gave great offence 
by their haughtiness, and the magnificence of 
their state. Prince Edward! tried to raise money 
by eyery means in his power. He had been 
invested by his father with Ireland and Wales 
on his marriage, and he hoped to procure money 
from their revenues. In Wales there was great 
opposition to his exactions. Llewellyn II. as- 
sembled the clans for resistance. Prince Edward 
in vain tried to gather together resources to enable 
him to subdue the Welsh. He applied to his 
father for help, but Heniy was powerless to assist 
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him. " What have I ta do," he answered, " with 
the knd I have given ycm ? Exert your youthful 
strength, that your enemiefi may be afraid of you 
for the future. I have other things to do." 

The opposition of the national party against 
England thus gathered strength both in Scotland 
and Wales. In 1258 the nobles of Wales and 
Scotland entered into an alliance, and made 
common cause. Henry felt that an expedition 
must be made against the rebels; but he was 
overwhelmed with debt, and the nobles of Eng- 
land at length felt that the time was come to 
make a stand against the Singes misgovernment. 
They had endured so far through want of a 
leader. Against the tyranny of John the Arch* 
bishop Stephen Langton had taken a decisive 
part, and the barons had been supported by the 
bishops. But the submission of John to the 
Papacy had placed the bishops under a twofold 
subjection to the Pope, and Pope and Eling were 
now closely united. It was difficult for the 
bishops to head a resistance without rebelling 
against the Pope. The barons were without 
leaders ; they were afraid of one another, and 
though in their assemblies they had resisted the 
King, he had been able to win them over one 
by One. The chief man among the barons was 
Eichard, Earl of Cornwall, the King's brother. 
His mines in Cornwall gave him great wealth, 
and his position and prudent character secured 
him great influence. Hiough in some thin^ 
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opposed to the King, he was too closely connected 
with the King's plans for the aggrandisement of 
his family to go far in resisting him. He had 
rather acted as a moderator between the King 
and the barons, and by his influence with both 
had prevented their antagonism from going too 
far. 

Earl Eichard was now, however, removed from 
England. The Popes had carried their opposition 
to the descendants of Frederic II. into Germany 
as weU as Italy. The Crown of Germany was 
elective, and the election had gradually fallen into 
the hands of seven of the great German princes, 
who were called electors. The papal party among 
the electors chose Eichard for their King. He 
was recommended to them by his wealth, and the 
devotion of his house to the Papacy. Early in 
1257 Earl Eichard had left England for Germany 
to make good his claim, which was opposed by 
another party amongst the electors, who elected 
Alfonso X., King of Castile. Now that Eichard's 
influence was removed from England, the barons 
felt themselves stronger in their opposition to the 
King. 

Henry III. felt his difficulties gathering round 
him. In 1257 he sent Earl Simon and others 
on an embassy to the Pope, to explain his posi- 
tion. He even empowered them, if necessary, to 
renounce the kingdom of Sicily in Edmund's 
name. But the Pope still seems to have thought 
tJmt there was booty to be had in England. The 
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embassy produced no results. Henry gathered 
courage, and early in 1258 writes to the papal 
legate, that although the barons put obstacles in 
his way, he hopes soon to find means for carrying 
on the war in Sicily. 

But Henry's hopes were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The troubles in England were increased 
by the bad harvest of 1257. Owing to the wet 
summer the crops failed, and there was a famine. 
The price of corn went up from two shillings to 
fifteen and twenty shillings a quarter. The harvest 
for 1258 promised equally badly, as the winter 
was very severe. The poor were reduced to eat 
horseflesh, and the bark of trees; they flocked 
from the country into the town, and there died 
miserably. There was universal discontent and 
dissatisfaction when the King summoned his 
barons to Parliament in Easter, 1258, to grant 
him supplies against the rebellious Welsh. 

Many of the barons went determined to resist 
the King, and to demand that his misgovernment 
should cease. Earl Simon went also, resolved to 
cast in his lot with the King's opponents. 

Many reasons contributed to urge him in this 
direction. It was true he owed to the King his 
position in England, and his royal marriage ; but 
these favours had been cancelled by insults and 
suspicion. He had never been a royal favourite ; 
the King had never poured upon him the wealth 
and offices with which he had endowed others less 
worthy than himself. Simon's exploits in Gascony, 
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which had won the admiration of the English 
bajons, had been received by the King with sus- 
picion, and his policy had been thwarted. The 
King was his debtor, not he the King's. He had 
spent his money in the King's service, and the 
King refused to pay him back. There was no 
hope that the King would again give him honour- 
able employment. It was too evident that the 
King regarded him with the jealousy and aversion 
with which weak men always look upon those 
whom they feel to be superior to themselves. 

Moreover the Countess Eleanor, though the 
King's sister, wad not friendly to the King. He 
had never shown her the consideration which was 
her due. Her dowry had not been duly paid ; the 
King had borrowed money from her, which was 
never paid back. His personal insults to her had 
been as marked as they had been to her husband. 
We know, from the letters of Adam de Marisco, 
that Eleanor was of a haughty and impetuous dis- 
position, and so was likely to resent any slights 
offered to her. The counsels which Simon re- 
ceived from his wife cannot have been counsels of 
conciliation. 

Earl Simon's chief advisers were both dead. 
Grosseteste had died in 1253, Adam de Marisco 
in 1257. We have seen how their advice had 
tempered Simon's haughtiness, and urged him to 
curb his impatience. Their warning voices were 
now still; but their legions zeal remained in 
Simon's heart, and took shape in stern resolution. 
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With a mixture of motives, partly personal, 
partly patriotic, Simon determined to oppose the 
King. 

The King, as usual, laid before the Parliament, 
in Easter, 1258, his pressing need of money. He 
wanted it to meet the demands of the Pope, and* 
to i^pel an incursion of the Welsh, who had broken 
into Pembrokeshire, and committed great devasta- 
tion. William of Valence, the King's half-brother, 
who had been made by the King Earl of Pembroke, 
detailed the outrages of the Welsh, and demanded 
instant revenge. The King answered him : " Bring 
forward, then, dear brother, the treasure in which 
you abound, that so we may avenge our wrongs." 
William did not much relish this personal appeaL 
He angrily went on to assert that all this mischief 
was due to the wiles of English traitors. Then 
he proceeded to attack individual nobles, amongst 
them the Earls of Leicester and Gloucester. Es- 
pecially did he direct his attack against the Earl 
of Leicester, whom he called "a traitor of old 
standing." Angrily Earl Simon interrupted him 
with a bitter taunt. "Nay, nay, William, I am 
neither a traitor nor the son of a traitor; our 
fathers were not alike." The allusion was to the 
treachery of the Count de la Marche, who had first 
invited Henry III. to make his unfortunate expe- 
dition to Guienne, and then had been the first to 
desert him. The personal hatred of the two men 
blazed forth. Swords were drawn, and only the 
interposition of the King separated the combatants. 
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Earl Simon next began to speak. Addressing him- 
self not to the King, but to the assembled barons, 
he demanded that justice should be done to him. 
He spoke bitterly of the state of the realm. He 
accused the King of his extravagance towards 
foreign favourites, and his contempt of his English 
nobles. The King impoverished himself in en- 
riching others, and was without money for the 
wants of his kingdom. He could not even beat 
back the invasion of an insignificant people like 
the WelsL He ended by urging that the King's 
excesses demanded special measures of repression. 
There could be no doubt after this speech of 
Simon's opinions. He had declared himself un- 
mistakeably against the King, and called upon 
the English Barons to take measures for their 
own protection. 

Henry tried, as usual, to win over his nobles, and 
induce them to give way ; but his efforts were in 
vain. The absence of the Earl of Cornwall had 
removed the only man who could have acted as 
mediator. Henry saw at last that he must give 
way, at least in outward appearance. He humbled 
himself, though late. He owned that he had 
frequently been misled by wrong counsel. He 
swore on the altar of St. Edward that he would 
correct his former errors. But the nobles knew 
the meaning of Henry's promises. He had made 
so many, and had broken them so lightly, that his 
word, even when pledged in the most solemn 
mannei, was worthless. To obtain money the 
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King had to consent to adjourn Parliament for a 
month; to fix upon Oxford as a neutral place for 
its meeting, and to agree that there a commission 
of twenty-four members, twelve to be elected by 
himself, and twelve by the barons, should be 
appointed to draw up a plan for reform. 

The barons were now in earnest, and were 
determined to use their opportunity. On May 
2nd Parliament broke up, and on June 11th it 
reassembled at Oxford. The Earls of Leicester, 
Gloucester, Hereford, and others had taken counsel 
together that they might make their position sure. 
They came to Oxford with all their retainers under 
arms, prepared, as they said, for an expedition 
against Wales ; but the troops might be used 
nearer home, if need were. In sight of this dis- 
play of strength on the part of the barons, the 
King could not venture to go back from his pro- 
mise. Moreover the barons showed still greater 
prudence. They remembered the days of John, 
and the way in which he had brought in foreign 
mercenaries to fight for him against his own 
nobles. Afraid lest the King's foreign favourites 
should attempt to call in help from the Continent, 
they garasoned the Cinque Ports (that is, the 
five great harbours which commanded the French 
coast — Dover, Sandwich, Winchelsea, Eomney, 
and Hythe). In this way they would be able to 
prevent the landing of foreign troops. They could 
urge as an excuse for their occupation of these 
forts that the period of the truce with France had 
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just expired, and that caution on that side was 
therefore necessarf. 

The measures of the barons had been carefully 
and decisively taken. It remained to be seen 
whether they woulcl have wisdom to use their 
opportunity aright. 



CHAPTEE IX. 
QLht Probidtonfi; of (SptorH. 

THE importance of the Parliament now as- 
sembled at Oxford was felt throughout the 
land. Nearly all who were qualified to attend 
by the tenure of baronies from the King seem to 
have been there. About a hundred were present, 
though the ordinary attendance was only between 
thirty and forty. 

The first step taken by the assembled barons 
was to present to the King a petition setting 
forth their grievances, and the reforms which they 
wanted. These grievances were chiefly concerned 
with defects in the administration of justice, and 
wrongs arising out of the feudal tenure of land. 
Illegal exactions of feudal services, and vexatious 
denials of justice, were the chief grievances. But 
among them was a request that showed the 
political spirit which animated the barons. They 
wished to be rid of foreigners, and they wished 
that England should be ruled by the native 
English alone. They asked that "the King's 

H 
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castles be committed to the custody of faithful 
subjects bom within the realm of England." 

This petition expressed their wants ; the next 
step was to secure that these measures should be 
carried out. They proceeded to the election of a 
commission of twenty-four members, who were 
to be entrusted with carrying out the necessary 
reforms. Those chosen on the King's side con- 
sisted of the King's relations and clerical ad- 
herents, together with a few officials dependent 
on him. On the barons' side were chosen Walter 
Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester, a friend of Grosse- 
teste's, the Earls of Leicester, Gloucester, Hereford, 
and Norfolk, and amongst the lesser barons, Peter 
de Montfort, a cousin of Earl Simon's. The pres- 
tige of this election was entirely on the side of the 
ba^ns. 

This prestige soon made itself felt in the 
measures which the commissioners took. They 
drew up articles, known as the " Provisions of 
Oxford," which provided for important reforms. 
A council of fifteen members was to be appointed, 
who were to advise the King on all points. 
Another body of twenty-four was to be appointed 
to treat especially of the money to be granted to 
the King. A body of twelve, moreover, was to 
represent the community and confer with the 
King's council at the Parliaments, which were 
henceforth to be held three times in every year. 
The reason given for choosing so small a body of 
representatives was that expense might be avbided. 
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The cost of a journey to Westminster three times 
in the year was no l^ht matter in those days. 

The election of fifteen members to compose the 
King's council was conducted with as much im- 
partiality as possible. The twelve commissioners 
on the King's side chose two from the barons' 
party; the twelve commissioners of the barons 
chose two of the King's party. The four thus 
chosen proceeded to choose the fifteen who were to 
be the King's counciL Of these fifteen ten were 
of the barons' party, and only five adherents 
of the King. By this election the power of the 
barons over the King was for the present estab- 
lished. He undertook to do nothing without con- 
sulting this council, in which the barons had a 
majority of two to one. 

Thus the barons had got the King under their 
control, and they aimed at getting the other oflBceis 
of the government under their control likewise. 
The commissioners exacted that the justiciar, the 
chancellor, and the treasurer should be appointed 
for one year only, at the end of which time they 
were to answer for their acts before the King and 
his council. New appointments were at once made 
to these ofiSces. 

It will be seen that the barons endeavoured 
only to get a hold upon the King and his oflftcers ; 
they did not attempt to make new laws. They 
felt indeed that they were unfit for this task, and 
that the important thing was not to make laws, 
but to get the oflBicers of the government imd&'c. 
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their control. Laws had seldom been made by 
the Parliament ; they were made by the King and 
his counsellors. When made they were adminis- 
tered by the King's justices ; and since the time 
of Henry II. these justices had been generally 
lawyers trained in the King's service, who had 
little sympathy with the feudal customs of the 
barons, and who were often oppressive to them. 
To make the government responsible to themselves 
was the end which the barons wished for. They 
did not try to set up a Parliamentary government ; 
for Parliament was as yet too young to undertake 
such a duty. 

The Great Council, or Parliament, as it was just 
beginning to be called, consisted of those who held 
land from the King. As a rule only the great 
barons and the King's counsellors attended its 
meetings. The principle of representation as ap- 
plied to Parliament was yet new, and had rarely 
been tried. Attendance at Parliament was a burden 
rather than a privilege. The events of the next few 
years gave Parliament greater importance. But 
at first all that the barons meant by Parliament 
was a conference of twelve representatives of them- 
selves with the King's council three times a year. 
They were to exercise a sort of check upon the 
council, and let it know what were the wishes of 
the baronage. 

So far the barons had taken steps to carry out 
their desires, to get rid of foreigners from the 
Grovernment and to bring back the power into 
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the hands of native nobles. Their next step was 
to get rid of these foreigners altogether. On 
June 22nd a decree was made that all the King's 
castles which were held by foreigners should be 
given up. Earl Simon, himself of foreign birth, 
set the example by resigning his castles of Kenil- 
worth and Odiham into the King's hands; but 
the other foreigners refused, and were supported 
in their refusal by Prince Edward. A stormy 
scene followed. When William of Valence re- 
fused to surrender his castles, Earl Simon sternly 
exclaimed, "Know this for certain, that either 
you will give up your castles or lose your head." 
The foreigners saw that their safer course was to 
flee. They secretly escaped from Oxford, and 
took refuge in the castle of Wolvesham, close to 
Winchester, with Aimar de Valence, who had 
just been made Bishop of Winchester. 

The barons broke up the Parliament, and pursued 
them under the command of Earl Simon. Aimar 
saw that it was useless to hold out against so 
strong a force. A conference was held, but its 
only result was that the whole band of foreign 
favourites were obliged to leave England. The 
Queen's uncles, Peter of Savoy, and Boniface, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, were the only ones 
allowed to stay in England. They were not so 
unpopular as the Poitevins, and perhaps had 
gained favour by opposing them. The exiles were 
followed even across the sea by Earl Simon's 
eldest son, Henry de Montfort, who prevailed on 
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King Lewis IX. of France to dose his ears to 
their complaints. They were believed to have 
planned a terrible revenge before quitting Eng- 
land. At a banquet given by the Bishop of Win- 
chester on the eve of his departure, some of the 
guests were taken ill, and poison was suspected. 
The Abbot of Westminster and a brother of the 
Earl of Gloucester died; the Earl of Gloucester 
himself with diflBculty recovered. It is impossible 
to say if poison really was the cause of these 
deaths, and if so, whether it was intentionally 
administered ; but in England men believed that 
this was a parting scheme of vengance. 

Thus the Elng was in the hands of the barons, 
and the foreign favourites were gone. It remained 
for the barons to strengthen their position by 
gaining all the help they could, which would enable 
them to stand by the measures they had taken. 
On July 23rd Earl Simon, with others of his 
party, submitted the Provisions of Oxford, signed 
by the King, to the acceptance of the Mayor 
and Aldermen of London in the GuildhaU. The 
citizens received them gladly enough, and were 
rewarded by a charter granting them greater 
liberties of trading. They tried also to bind the 
country people to their cause by making regula- 
tions about the sheriffs, who were the chief magis- 
trates of the counties, and called the people to 
the county courts to settle the business of the 
county. The sheriffs, like the justiciar, were to 
be appointed every year, and were to take oath 
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on entering office that they would receive no 
bribes. The difficulty was the same with every 
class in England in those days. They did not 
want changes in the laws, but they wanted the 
laws better administered. Above all, they needed 
honest men who would do rightly, and not take 
bribes and give false judgment. The barons 
wanted, in the first place, to protect themselves 
from the oppression of the King's foreign favour- 
ites ; but they found that if they were to protect 
themselves, they must also be willing to protect 
the class beneath them. Now, .as always in Eng- 
lish history, all classes of society had to move on 
together. 

When Parliament met at Michaelmas, according 
to the regulations made at Oxford, it was resolved 
that a proclamation should be issued in the King's 
name, confirming all that had been done. It is 
remarkable that this proclamation was not drawn 
up in Latin, the ordinary language for legal and 
political documents, but was issued in English 
and French. These were the two languages then 
in common use in England. The lords and 
barons used French, the common people English. 
It was determined that there should be no doubt 
and no mystery about this proclamation now 
issued. The legal Latin was set aside, and all 
classes were addressed in the language they could 
understand. But the document is drawn up in 
pedantic language, as if by a secretary who was 
using a tongue with which he was not familiar. 
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It is interesting as showing us how the need of 
the King to communicate with his people was 
beginning to mould the language together, and 
form a common vehicle of cultivated speech apart 
from local dialects. 

The proclamation itself showed the King's 
powerlessness. He had feebly assented to every- 
thing that the barong had done, and now put 
his hand to a document setting forth his own 
powerlessness. " Know ye all well/' so runs the 
proclamation, " that we wiU and grant that what 
our counsellors, that be chosen by us and by the 
people of our kingdom, have done and shall do in 
honour of God and toward our allegiance, for the 
benefit of the country, be steadfast and lasting in 
all things without end." The submission of the 
King to his Council of Fifteen was complete. 
Well might a^ thoughtful man who saw these 
things look forward anxiously, and pray that they 
might turn out well. " The barons proceed 
fiercely in what they do. May they reach a good 
end." 

The barons had established affairs in England 
on the footing they desired. They next turned 
their attention to foreign affairs. The Welsh were 
no longer troublesome, as they had made a truce 
when they saw England again united under the 
barons. The most important thing was to repel 
the pretensions of the Pope. A letter accordingly 
was addressed to him by the Council in the name 
of the community of England, telling him of the 
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recent changes which had been made. Aware 
that by the banishment of Aimar de Valence, 
Bishop elect of Winchester, tliey had given the 
Pope a handle for interference, the barons com- 
plained to the Pope of Aimar's misdeeds and 
perfidy, and requested that he might l>e rt^niovtHl 
from his bishopric. The Pope was not willing to 
let go his hold on so rich a source of profit as was 
England. For the present, however, he tc»ok no 
steps, and waited to see how events would turn 
out. Meanwhile there were no Papal collectoi-s 
in England. The barons signified to the Pope 
that they had not given their consent to the con- 
ditions on which the kingdom of Sicily had been 
granted to Prince Edmund, and that they were 
not prepared to fulfil them. 

The other point of foreign policy which they 
took in hand was a peace with France. Henry 
III. had always asserted his claims to the English 
possessions in France which John had lost. So 
long as these claims were retained, peace with 
France was impossible. Earl Simon and the Earl 
of Hereford, with the Bishops of Worcester and 
Lincoln, went to France, on Henry's part, to 
negotiate a peace on the basis of a renunciation 
of these useless claims. The whole policy of 
Henry III., both at home and abroad, was re- 
versed by the barons within a few months after 
they had taken the power into their hands. 



CHAPTER X. 
0otaemment of tj^e Saroius* 

THE barons had been so far successful, but it 
was evident that they must act cautiously if 
they were to maintain their power. Their policy 
had no doubt been chiefly directed by the wisdom 
of Earl Simon; but he was not alone, and could 
not direct things entirely as he chose. Many things 
were against him. He was himself a foreigner by 
birth, and was not entirely trusted by the older 
nobles. His manner was not conciliatory, and his 
temper could not brook opposition. He was not 
well fitted by character to manage skilfully a body 
of men with separate interests, and keep them 
together to wotk out a common purpose. It was 
easy to find fault with his own proceedings, which 
were not free from interested motives. It is true 
he had resigned his castles of Kenilworth and 
Odiham, but directly after he had taken into his 
hands the important castle of Winchester. 

At present the Eling was in the power of the 
barons; but there was no doubt that he would 
eagerly seize any opportunity to escape and reverse 
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all that they had done. He could not conceal the 
terror he felt of Earl Simon, who had compelled 
him to submit to the expulsion of his favourites, 
and now kept him in honourable captivity to regis- 
ter his decrees. One day in the summer of 1258 
the King, while making an expedition in his barge 
on the Thames, was overtaken by a thunderstorm. 
Timorous by nature, he was frightened at the 
storm, and ordered his barge to put to shore at 
once. He was landed just opposite the palace of 
the Bishop of Durham, which was at that time 
occupied by Earl Simon. Simon at once went to 
meet the King with all due deference and respect. 
He soothed the King's fears, and pointed out to 
him that the worst of the storm was now over. 
The King bitterly replied, " I fear beyond measure 
the thunder and lightning; but, by the head of 
God, I fear you more than all the thunder and 
lightning in the world." The saying was noised 
abroad, and there was no doubt of the King's real 
feelings. 

In the beginning of 1259, the party of the 
barons were alarmed by the news of the return of 
the King's brother, Eichard King of the Eomans, 
as he was called after his election to the Empire. 
He was not yet crowned Emperor, and so could 
not bear the Imperial title. Richard had not 
succeeded very well in Germany. His money 
was exhausted, and he wished to return to England 
to gather more. The barons were perplexed how 
to treat him. They were afraid that he might 
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bring back some of his banished relatives, or that 
he might try to introduce foreign soldiers into the 
land. Earl Simon was away in France negotiating 
the peace. Men wished that he were in England 
to give them his counsel. Ambassadors were sent, 
however, to Eichard, who gave them a haughty 
answer. He complained that changes had been 
made in England during his absence, and that he, 
the son and brother of a King, and Eari of Corn- 
wall, had not been consulted. He refused to pro- 
mise, as the ambassadors requested, that he would 
swear to maintain the Provisions of Oxford. 

When news of this refusal was brought to Eng- 
land, the barons equipped the ships of the Cinque 
Ports to oppose his landing. Eichard saw that he 
must give way, and promised to take the required 
oath. When he landed the King went to Dover 
to meet him ; but neither Henry III. nor Eichard 
was allowed to enter the castle, as the oath had 
not yet been taken. It was administered the next 
day by the Earl of Gloucester, who was careful to 
call Eichard only by his English title of Earl of 
Cornwall, and not King of Germany, or King of 
the Eomans. Eichard, when he had time to look 
around him, seems to have seen that he could do 
nothing. He busied himself with collecting money, 
and took no part in public matters. 

Parliament, in the spring of 1259, issued some 
new regulations about the better administration of 
justice, and other minor matters. These regula- 
tions were ^ continuance of the reforms begun in 
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the Provisions of Oxford ; but they did not go 
very far. The more advanced reformers seem to 
have been discontented with them. The barons 
had got what they wanted, and did not care to 
advance much further. It may be doubted if they 
knew how to do so. Earl Simon returned from 
France to this Parliament; and here the opposi- 
tion between himself and Eobert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester, first broke out. Eobert represented 
the party of the barons, who wished only to free 
themselves from their own personal inconveniences, 
and Were now relaxing their efforts. Simon was 
imbued with wider principles, which he had 
learned from his Franciscan friends. His religious 
feelings gave him a closer connexion with the 
people, and made him more anxious to carry 
matters further. 

Eobert and Simon came to words in Parliament ; 
we do not know what about. Again Simon could 
not restrain his temper. *' I do not care," he said, 
"to live amongst men so changeable and so de- 
ceitful. We have made a common promise, and 
taken a common oath, to carry out these matters 
about which we are talking. You, my Lord of 
Gloucester, are the more bound to these whole- 
some statutes as being eminent above the rest." 
He left the room, and hurried back to France. 
Simon's want of control over his temper was a 
fatal blot upon his greatness. It crippled his 
energies, and prevented him from winning the 
confidence of others, and from uniting men under 
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his leadership by the tie of afifection and esteem. 
It was a fault which mined his influence as a 
leader of the opposition in a great crisis. 

For the present, however, Earl Simon's friends 
were strong enough to prevent the quarrel from 
going further. The Earl of Gloucester, by their 
remonstrances, was urged to greater vigour. What- 
ever the cause of Simon's anger may have been, 
he seems to have had the popular sympathies 
on his side. Yet men were alarmed at these 
signs of dissention among the barons. The fears 
which were entertained lest some barons should 
draw back are expressed in a contemporary song, 
written in Latin : 

O, you Eaxl of Gloucester, end what you * ve begun ; 

If you end not fittingly, many you 've undone. 

Play tte man, I pray you, as you promised : 

Cherish steadfastly the cause of which you were the head. 

O, you Earl of Hereford, keep the oath you swore ; 

Be once more a valiant knight, as you have been before. 

A paltry pack of curs disturbs the quiet of our land ; 

Let the imholy race depart, or perish whore they stand.* 

Earl Simon returned to the peace negotiations 
in France; but these gave occasion for further 



« O Comes Glovemioe, comple quod coepisti ; 
Nisi claudas congrue, multos decepisti. 
Age nunc viriliter sicut promisisti, 
Causam fove fortiter cujus fons fiiisti. 
O tu, Comes le Bygot, pactum serva sanum 
Cum sis miles strenuus, nunc exerce mRTiiim 
Totam turbat modica terram turba canum 
Exeat aut pereat genus tam prophanum. 
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misunderstandings. The renunciation of Henry's 
claims on France was a complicated mattey. As 
some of these claims were upon the lands which 
were the dowry of Eleanor of Aquitaine, Henry 
III/s grandmother, the renunciation of all the 
members of the Plantagenet house was required. 
The Countess Eleanor seems to have thought that 
this was a fitting opportunity for demanding of 
Henry III. the money which she claimed to be 
due to her as her dowry. She refused her assent 
to the renunciation until the money was paid. 
Ultimately she consented to renounce, on con- 
dition that her claims upon her brother were 
referred to arbitration. Eleanor's conduct on this 
occasion was unworthy, and apparently it had her 
husband's consent. We cannot account for Simon's 
behaviour in this matter; but it led to another 
quarrel with the Earl of Gloucester. 

Peace with France was at last concluded. Henry 
gave up his disputed claims, and received com- 
pensation in money. The King went to France 
in November to finish this matter, and was in no 
haste to return to England. He was glad to be 
free from the restraint of his barons, and en- 
deavoured to set King Lewis IX. against Earl 
Simon and his plans. He complained to him that 
Simon was importing horses and arms into Eng- 
land. It would seem that during this time Simon 
was engaged in England in strengthening his own 
position, and meeting the King's plots against him 
by plots of his own. In April, 1260, Henry IIL 
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tore Tiimself from his enjoyments in France, and 
hastily returned to England in consequence of the 
newif which had reached him, that his eldest son. 
Prince Edward, had joined with Earl Simon. The 
King had forbidden a Parliament to be held dur- 
ing his absence ; but under Simon's guidance the 
Parliament had met at the appointed time. There 
Prince Edward had declared that he felt himself 
bound to hold to the oath which he had taken to 
maintain the Provisions of Oxford. 

Henry III. feared that Simon had formed a 
plan of stirring up the heir to the throne to rebel 
against his father. It was a course of conduct 
which had been common enough in the earlier 
history of the land ; and Henry was terrified 
at the prospect. He hastened to London, and 
nourished his anger against his son ; but it was a 
hard task, as the King confessed that if he saw 
his son he could not restrain himself from em- 
bracing him. Edward does not seem to have had 
any plans against his father ; but the King seems 
to have thought it wise to find him employment 
elsewhere. He went away soon afterwards to his 
lordship in Gascony. Earl Eichard also went back 
to Germany in the summer of this year, and the 
King was left alone to do his best against the 
barons. 

Henry III. proceeded wisely ; he issued a pro- 
clamation forbidding the introduction of foreign 
soldiers, or of weapons from abroad. By this he 
seemed to be upholding honestly the Provisions 
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of Oxford. Meanwhile he took up his abode in 
the Tower at London, and strengthened its forti- 
fications. Henry felt himself growing stronger. 
The quarrel between Earl Simon and the Earl of 
Gloucester had destroyed the unity of the barons' 
party. The strange conduct of Earl Simon about 
the peace with France had given his enemies 
grounds for accusing him of conspiring to seize 
the crown. The Parliaments of twelve members 
only and the King's Council awoke the jealousy 
of the lesser barons : they thought that they were 
excluded from all voice in the conduct of affairs, 
and were discontented accordingly. 

In the autumn of 1260, Henry III. felt himself 
strong enough to strike a blow at the Provisions 
of Oxford. He summoned to Parliament all his 
barons, not only the committee appointed at 
Oxford. He summoned them also to the Tower, 
not to their usual meeting-place at Westminster. 
This was perhaps a popular measure with many 
of the barons, who were vexed at their exclusion 
from the Parliament. Emboldened by the success 
of his first measure, the King next sought to take 
back into his own hands the appointment of the 
sheriffs. The justiciary appointed by the barons, 
Hugh Bigod, doubtful about his position, resigned 
his oflBice. The barons appointed a successor, but 
Henry was strong enough to drive him out of 
' London. In February, 1261, the City of London 
was in the King's hands. The gates were watched 
by soldiers, and an oath of allegiance to the Kin^ 
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was administered to all the inhabitants over the 
age of twelve. In April, William of Valence 
returned to England, and received back from the 
Sing all his possessions. 

At last the King felt himself strong enough to 
strike a final blow. He summoned Parliament 
again in its old form, as before the Provisions of 
Oxford, to meet at Winchester in June. There he 
produced a Papal Bull absolving him from the oath 
which he had taken to observe the Provisions. In 
this way he hoped to free himself from all former 
obligations. It was what his father John had 
done in the case of the oath which he had taken 
to his barons to observe the Great Charter. Henry 
III. was in this content to follow his father's 
example. 

It was not difl&cult for the King to obtain this 
Bull from the Pope, Alexander IV. Naturally, 
the Pope's sympathies would be with a King who 
had shown himself so firm a friend to the Papacy. 
Moreover, the barons had declined to fulfil the 
compact which Henry had made with the Pope, to 
pay him money for the conquest of the Sicilian 
kingdom. For the last three years, the Papal 
collectors had been kept out of England. Henry 
III. offered the Pope an opportunity of bringing 
them in again. When he was in France, and free 
from his barons, he had written to assure the 
Pope that he still hoped to be able to fulfil his 
agreement about the payment to be made for 
Sicily. The Pope could not hesitate to help so 
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obedient a son. It was an easy matter for him to 
set aside an oath. These are the terms in which 
he did so : 

" It has come to our knowledge that you, induced 
it would seem by the pressure of the nobles and 
people of your land, have bound yourself by oath 
to observe certain statutes, ordinances, and regula- 
tions which they, under the pretext of reforming 
the state of your kingdom, are said to have made 
in your name, and to have confirmed by oath to 
the diminution of your power, and to the detriment 
of your royal freedom. 

"We therefore, being willing to provide for 
your dignity in this matter, with our apostolical 
authority, in the plenitude of our power, from this 
time forward entirely absolve you from your oath. 
If, however, there should be anything in those 
statutes concerning the advantage of prelates, 
churches, and ecclesiastical persons, we do not 
intend to make such void, or in any way relax the 
said oath in that respect." 

The reason which the Pope assigned for so set- 
ting aside the King's oath, was "because the 
sanctity of an oath, which ought to confirm faith 
and truth, ought not to be made a bond to 
strengthen wickedness and perfidy." 

The result of this Papal absolution from the 
oath taken was to give many of the waverers an 
opportunity of changing sides without incurring 
open shame. The moderate party among the 
barons, headed by the Earl of Gloucester, went 
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over to the King. Henry now took again into his 
own hands the powers of which he had been 
deprived by the barons. He appointed his own 
justiciar, chancellor, and treasurer; but he found 
greater difl&culties in the way of appointing his 
I own sheriffs in the different counties. The sheriffs 
appointed by the baxons held their own, and the 
people seem to have supported them. A confer- 
ence wa.s held in July at Kingston to decide this 
point; but it came to no conclusion. A com- 
mission was appointed to settle the matter. They 
could not agree, and referred it to the decision of 
the King's brother Eichard. As might have been 
expected, Richard gave his decision that the King 
only had the right to appoint and dismiss all the 
State oflScers. But the barons were not likely to 
be content with this. It was in vain that the 
King proclaimed an amnesty to all the barons 
who would accept it. The Provisions of Oxford 
were not to be so easily abolished. 

Earl Simon did not accept the amnesty. At 
first he tried to raise an army ; but in the summer 
of 1261 he withdrew to France, saying that "he 
would rather die a landless man than perjure him- 
seK, and desert the cause of truth." Simon was 
anxious to secure the influence of King Lewis IX., 
to whose arbitration the money differences be- 
tween the Countess Eleanor and the King had 
been referred. Lewis IX. showed himself im- 
partial in this matter, and wrote to Henry that 
he saw no chance of reconciling their claims* 
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Henry was afraid of the effect of Simon's pre- 
sence at the Court of Lewis. He wrote again and 
again complaining of Simon's conduct. At last 
he thought that his own presence in France was 
necessary to keep down Simon's influence. In 
July, 1262, Henry III. again journeyed to Paris, 
where he was joined by Prince Edward, whose 
conduct had been causing him some alarm. 
Edward, in the company of his cousins, the 
young de Montforts, Henry and Simon, had been 
spending his time in tournaments and festivities 
in Burgundy. Henry was grieved at his son's 
want of interest in English affairs, and was glad 
to have him again under his eye. 

The French Queen Margaret had striven to 
arrange a meeting between Earl Simon and the 
King; but before it could take place Henry was 
seized with a fever, by which he was for a time 
prostrated, and prevented from attending to any 
business. Earl Simon took advantage of the 
IQng's absence to return to England. There 
things had taken a turn in his favour, owing to 
the dieath of his old rival, Richard, Earl of Glou- 
cester. The young Earl Gilbert, Richard's son, 
was prevailed upon by his mother to refuse the 
oath of allegiance to the King, and to throw him- 
self upon the side of the barons. Simon had 
hopes of again gathering together a strong party. 

The King returned in December. He still had 
hopes that the influence of the French King 
would succeed in bringing Simon to a\ib\sNias^s:s^ 
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In January, 1263, he wrote to Lewis IX., begging 
him to give his judgment on the differences be- 
tween him and Simon, and to protect his honour. 
" The Earl," he says, " has so far disturbed us and 
our realm, that the aforesaid realm has long sus- 
tained, and still sustains, no small loss." But 
his last hopes of help from Lewis IX. were shat- 
tered by the French Eling's answer. Lewis re- 
ceived Henry's ambassadors, and listened to their 
message. He then said that he had conferred with 
the Earl of Leicester on these points. The Earl 
had always spoken well of King Henry, and had 
credited him with good intentions; but he had 
said there were, however, some of his counsellors 
who did not wish for peace, and would be un- 
willing to procure it; he himself did not think, 
under these circumstances, that he could honour- 
ably make peace at present; and he begged the 
Eling of SranoQ to trouble himself no more in the 
matter, ^av^cjm). 

This was a decided answer to Henry's expecta- 
tions. It showed him that Earl Simon was deter- 
mined to proceed on the course upon which he had 
entered ; it showed him also that the French King 
would not interfere on his behalf. If he was to 
make good his resistance to the barons it must be 
by his own power, and he must trust to his own 
resources to help him. 



CHAPTER XL 
TDiS&tMtn aiOr Dbtqutet 

BEFORE following the fortunes of the war that 
was now on the point of breaking out, it will 
be well to have before us the yiews and opinions 
of the two parties. Luckily we have them both 
fully and impartially stated in a long Latin poem 
which has come down to us. The excited state 
of popular feeling at this time found expression 
in songs, which now first began to set forth the 
opinions of the people. These songs are all loud 
in praise of Earl Simon, and show us how entirely 
his proceedings were approved of by the people. 

The arguments which the writer of the song 
from which we quote puts into the mouths of the 
King's party are as follows: The Eling ought to 
be frea He is no longer a King if he cannot do 
as he pleases. The barons have no right to inter- 
fere with the King's appointment of his ministers, 
or the disposal of the King's castles. The King 
has the same right to arrange these matters for 
himself, as the barons have to settle matters about 
their own households and lands. Their proceed- 
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ings are novel and dangerous; they are robbing 
the King of rights which his predecessors enjoyed, 
and are reducing him to the condition of a slave. 

To these arguments the followers of the barons 
reply : It is the duty of the barons to protect the 
kingdom ; and he who did not do his best to drive 
away the enemies of the land would be a traitor. 
The false counsellors of the King are the worst 
enemies of the land, and it is the duty of the 
barons to protect the King against them. The 
constraint which they put upon the King does not 
make him less free ; for obedience to law is not 
slavery. They who keep the King from doing 
evil really prevent him from becoming a slave ; 
for freedom consists in abstaining from evil. The 
Bang's people are God's people, and if a king rule 
rightly he will always be honoured by his people ; 
but he ought always to be willing to depend on 
them, and do what the generality think to be 
best. As Christ laid open all things to His dis- 
ciples, so ought a king to be willing to consult 
on all matters with his nobles. If he dishonour 
them, he cannot wonder that he is not obeyed. 

It is surprising to find arguments of this kind 
stated and reasoned out at length, with Scriptural 
instances. It shows us how deeply the teaching 
of the Franciscans had sunk into men's minds, and 
how a really religious movement then, as always, 
led men to discuss the principles upon which their 
political life was founded. It was because Earl 
Simon was animated by these principles that he 
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gave himself up to the conflict in which he had 
engaged, and that popular enthusiasm found in 
him its leader. 

Simon was supported by all the middle classes. 
Knights, burgesses, and clergy were on his side, 
because they hoped to be freed from the oppressions 
which they had suffered from the union of royal 
and papal tyranny. The bishops and higher 
clergy for the most part stood aloof from the 
contest at first. The King's adherents consisted 
chiefly of the smaller nobles, who felt themselves 
aggrieved at the high-handed proceedings of the 
greater barons, and of the class of officials, both 
in town and country, who were naturally attached 
to the King's side. 

The strength of Simon's position lay in this : 
that he was supported by a large party who con- 
scientiously wished for a moral reform in both 
Church and State. The popular songs are full 
of complaints about the vices of the time ; about 
unfaithfulness of priests, the luxury of the great, 
and the profligacy and avarice of those in power. 

The world's state in this our day is changing, changing ever, 
But for the hotter, much I fear, it changes never, never ; * 

^ Mundi status hodie multnm variatur. 
Semper in deterius misere mutatur ; 
Nam qui parcit nemini, quique plus lucrator, 
lUe plus dilectus est et plus commendatur. 
Rex et regni proceres satis sunt amari, 
Omnes fere divites nimis sunt avari ; 
Pauper pauca possidens dehet depilari, 
Et ut ditet divitem rehus spoUari. 
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For he who spareth no man, but striveth gold to raise, 
He winneth love from all men, he winneth all men's praise. 
The King and eke his nobles, are bitter as can be ; 
The rich men are so grasping, they snatch at all they see ; 
The poor who hath but little, is robbed of his scant store, 
That to the rich, who hath enough, he may give riches more. 

There was a deep-seated feeling of the need 
of radical reform, and serious men gathered round 
Earl Simon as their one hope in this crisis. He 
was the "key of England, who had locked out 
the aliens for three years." 

Simon was ready to act as leader. "I am 
ready," he said, "either to die among bad Chris- 
tians, fighting for Holy Church, or among Pagans 
as a sworn Crusader." When once his resolve had 
been formed, he was prepared to act with decision. 
At the beginning of 1263 things were favourable 
for him. The death of the Earl of Gloucester had 
left him undisputed head of the party of the 
barons. The King had returned from France 
hopeless of any help from Lewis IX. The rebel- 
lious Welsh, taking advantage of the discussion in 
England, had again risen in arms, and Henry was 
helpless to repel them. He wrote to Prince 
Edward, begging him to protect his Welsh posses- 
sions, and "to make no delay under pretext of 
indolence or childish wantonness." Edward took 
up arms, and did his best to repel the Welsh. 
Meanwhile Earl Simon had gathered together his 
forces. In May the barons assembled under 
arms at Oxford ; even Henry, son of the King of 
' the Bomans, was amongst their number. The 
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English were determined to drive out the foreigners. 
Under the leadership of Simon, the army of the 
barons first marched into the Welsh marshes. At 
Gloucester they expelled the King's sheriff, 
Matthias de Besile, a French knight. In Hereford 
they took prisoner the Savoyard Bishop, Peter of 
Aigueblanche. Everywhere they plundered the 
possessions of the aliens, and all were persecuted 
who could not speak the English tongue. Prince 
Edward endeavoured to resist the barons ; but 
they entered into an agreement with the rebellious 
Welsh, and he was powerless before them. 

After this display of strength, Simon marched 
to Dover. It was necessary for him to possess 
this important harbour, so as to prevent the land- 
ing of foreign troops which might come to Henry's 
aid. When he had occupied Dover he turned his 
attention to London. In June he sent a letter to 
the citizens of London, requiring them to proclaim 
the Provisions of Oxford — " statutes made for the 
honour of God, for fidelity towards the King, and 
for the profit of the whole realm." The Mayor 
summoned a meeting of the citizens, and sub- 
mitted Simon's letter to them. The aldermen who 
were of the King's party in vain tried to influence 
the assembly. When the question was put to the 
vote by the Mayor, "Is it your will that so it 
should be ?" the people with one accord cried out, 
" Yea, yea." The city had given in its adherence 
to the barons ; the King with his attendants were 
shut up almost prisoners in the Tower* 
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Earl dimon's influence was now undisputed. 
Great was the joy of his supporters, who thou^t 
that their triumph was secure. A song of this 
date, written in French, to be sung in the halls of 
the barons, thus celebrates their leader, and plays 
upon his name Montfort : 

Eight many were there rden of fame ; 
But all of them I cannot name, 

So great would be the sum : 
So I return to Earl Simon, 
To tell the interpretation 

From whence his name has come. 

Montfort is he rightly called, 
He is the mounty and he is bold^ 

And has great chivalry : 
The truth I tell, my troth I plight, 
He hates the wrong, he loves the right, 

So shall have mastery. 

Doubtless the mount he is indeed ; 
The Commons are with him agreed, 

And praise is due to them : 
And Leicester's Earl right glad may be. 
And may rejoice full heartily. 

To gain such glorious fame.^ 

* Mout f urent bons les barons ; 
M^s touz ne sal nomer lur nons, 

Tant est grant la some : 
Pur ce revenk al quens Simon, 
Pur dire interpretison. 

Comment hom le nome. 

n est apeld de Montfort, 
II est al mond et si est fort, 

Si ad grant chevalrie : 
Ce voir, et je m' accort, 
n eime dreit, et het le tort, 

Si avera la masterie. 
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Strong in this popular support, Earl Simon ad- 
vanced upon libndon. King Biohard went out to 
Guildford to negotiate with him. The only one 
who thought of opposition was Prince Edward. 
He broke into the treasury of the Temple, and 
carried off £1,000, to gain means for raising sol- 
diers. Great was the indignation at this act of 
violence ; and King Richard wrote to Henry, beg- 
ging him to restrain his son until the attempt at 
negotiations had been made. But Simon refused 
to meet King Bichard. He preferred to wait till 
the temper of the Londoners had declared itself 
more strongly, and the King was entirely in his 
hands. 

He had not long to wait. The anger of the 
citizens broke out in an attack upon the King's 
most trusted minister, John Mansel, who had been 
rewarded for his services by rich ecclesiastical 
preferment. He was one of those whom the Pope 
had commissioned to absolve all men from the 
obligation of the oath which they had taken to 
observe the Provisions of Oxford. Mansel, " fear- 
ing for his skin," fled at once across the Channel 
He was pursued by King Richard's son, Henry of 
Almain, as he was called. But Henry was taken 



El mond est ver^ment ; 

L^ on la commun & I7 concent^ 

De la terre lo6e ; 
Cest ly quens de Leycestre, 
Qae baut et joins se puet estre 

Ife ce^e renonun^ 
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prisoner by a French knight, and King Richard 
was so indignant at this that he wrote to his 
brother that he would make common cause with 
the barons unless his son were released. It was 
suspected that Queen Eleanor had been the in- 
stigator of his capture. The threat was sufficient, 
and he was soon released. 

The King was helpless in the Tower ; but Prince 
Edward managed to make his way to Windsor, 
where he shut himself up in the castle with a 
band of trusty soldiers. Queen Eleanor tried to 
join him there ; but her barge was attacked by 
the people assembled on London Bridge. ^ It was 
pelted with stones, rotten eggs, and other filthy 
missiles. The Queen was overwhelmed with 
abuse from the crowd, and was only rescued by 
the Mayor, who conducted her to a place of 
safety. 

Oii July 15th Earl Simon advanced to London, 
where he was received by the citizens with every 
sign of rejoicing. The King, entirely in his power, 
once more accepted the Provisions of Oxford, and 
a committee was appointed to revise the Pro- 
visions, "either adding to them or taking from 
them, as the interests of the realm might require." 
The King's ministers were dismissed, and the old 
officials appointed by the barons again took their 
places as chancellor and justiciar. The Earl of 
Leicester in reality ruled the land. 

Prince Edward had tried for a while to hold 
out He had gone from Windsor to Wales, and 
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narrowly escaped being taken prisoner by the 
burghers of Bristol, who were entirely on the side 
of the barons. By the intervention of the Bishop 
of Worcester he wets induced to return to London, 
where, sorely against his will, he attended Parlia- 
ment in St. Paul's Church on September 9th. 
There, together with all the chief men of the 
land, he renewed his oath to the Provisions of 
Oxford. 

Earl Simon was now master of the realm ; but 
his position was insecure, and the same dangers 
threatened the barons* party as had proved fatal 
to it five years before. The barons were not 
united among themselves. Though the nobles 
of the south of England had joined Earl Simon, 
the great barons of the north were willing to aid 
the King. Eobert de Neville, warden of the 
King's forces in the north, wrote to him urging 
him to call for the help of Henry Percy, and the 
Scottish lords who held lands in England, Balliol, 
Bruce, and Comyn. 

Moreover, the barons who had followed Simon 
soon began to be discontented when once they 
had won the day. They complained of Simon's 
haughtiness, and had no idea of submitting to 
him pr following his policy. When the immediate 
grievance had been got rid of, and the foreigners 
had been expelled, many thought that they had 
done enough, and did not care to try and secure 
what they had gained. 

There was, moreover, a new danger in thft 
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determined attitude of opposition to the barons, 
which Prince Edward now took up. In 1258 he 
had been neutral, and had not taken much interest 
in the matter. Now he seems to have felt the 
importance of his own position. He keenly 
resented the indignities which he had suffered, 
and the insults which had been offered to his 
mother. He was ready to oppose the barons in 
every way, and strove to gather together round 
himself a moderate party, which should stand 
half-way between the Eoyalists and the Eeformers. 
It was not long before the influence of Prince 
Edward told upon the barons' party. Some of 
those who had been foremost in driving out the 
aliens, now left Earl Simon and joined the Princa 
Henry of Almain, King Eichard's son, who had 
shown such activity on the barons' side, appeared 
one day before Earl Simon, and said to him, " My 
lord earl, I can fight no longer against my father 
and uncle, and my other relatives. With your 
good will, therefore, I take my discharge and 
leave; but I will never carry arms against you." 
Simon answered cheerfully, " Lord Henry, I grieve 
not for the loss of your sword, but for the incon- 
stancy which I see in you. Go and take up arms 
as you will, for I fear you not at all." 

Henry III.*s hope lay, as it had lain before, in 
the mediation of the King of France. !^e pro- 
cured an invitation from Lewis IX. to a conference 
at Boulogne. The barons did not feel strong 
enough to hinder him from going ; but they were 
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anxious that he should not be long absent. Before 
his departure for Boulogne, where he arrived on 
September 23, he took an oath that he would 
return in the week after Michaelmas. Even then 
Earl Simon accompanied him, and was present at 
the conference. Henry returned to England early 
in October; but Queen Eleanor stayed behind 
that she might cany on intrigues in her husband's 
favour. 

There were soon signs of a breach between 
the King and Earl Simon. Pince Edward suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Windsor, and carrying the 
King with him. Two hostile bands were forming 
themselves. In London, Earl Simon held posses- 
sion of the Tower ; in Windsor, troops were slowly 
gathering round the King. At last, in December, 
the King made an attack on Dover, which was, 
however, repulsed by the governor, who held the 
castle for the barons. 

Earl Simon was at this time at Kenilworth, 
paying a visit to his wife. He was anxious to 
have the castle well fortified, and had brought 
over from the continent many warlike machines. 
The Countess Eleanor was busied with superin- 
tending the work of fortification and garrisoning ; 
and Simon had gone to aid her by his counsel. 
His absence from London offered a favourable 
opportunity for his enemies. The King resolved 
to cut off his return. Four citizens of London 
came to the King in Sussex, and offered to admit 
hia army secretly into the city. 
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Henry gladly accepted their offer. He issued a 
proclamation to the citizens of London, setting 
forth that "whereas certain of our realm abide 
amongst you with men and arms to the disturb- 
ance of our peace and the tranquillity of our 
realm," the King accordingly declares the up- 
righthess of his intentions. He says that he has 
no desire to introduce aliens into the land ; it was 
not with that intention that he made his expe- 
dition to Dover ; these and such like slanders are 
merely spread with a view of undermining the 
loyalty of the citizens. "Wherefore," he concludes, 
"we enjoin and command, by your allegiance 
towards us, that when these letters be read you 
straightway expel from amongst you Simon de 
Montfort, Eobert de Ferrers, and their company, 
who abide in the city of London with horses and 
arms to the disturbance of the aforesaid realm." 

The King's proclamation produced no effect on 
the citizens; but the royal army had well-nigh 
succeeded in cutting off Simon, who was hurriedly 
returning to London. The four traitors had locked 
the city gates, and flung the keys into the river. 
Simon was surprised at Southwark with only a 
few troops. There seemed to be no chance of 
escape. He and his followers signed themselves 
with the sign of the Cross, and had devoted them- 
selves to fight to the death. But the citizens of 
London heard of their hero's danger. They burst 
open the gates, and rushed out to his assistance. 
The rtyalists were driven back, and Simon was 
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brought to London in triumph. The vengeance 
of the people demanded the instant death of the 
four traitors within the city ; but Simon contented 
himself by imposing on them a heavy fine, which 
was devoted to strengthening the defences of the 
city. 



CHAPTEE XII. 
Sttoar)! of Sit lx)a^ui. 

THE state of things in England continued 
doubtful. Men's feelings were not yet suffi- 
ciently inflamed on either side to make them ready 
to have recourse to arms against their kinsmen 
and former friends. At the same time, it was 
hopeless for the two parties to come by themselves 
to any peaceable agreement. Both parties had 
looked for help to the King of France ; and Lewis 
IX. at length expressed himself willing to mediate 
between them. On December 16th the King, and 
the lords with him, at Windsor, signed an instru- 
ment, agreeing to submit to the decision of the 
King of France "all questions concerning the 
provisions, ordinances, statutes, and obligations of 
Oxford, and all the contentions and discords which 
we have and had up to last All Saints' day, with 
the barons of our land." Two days before a simi- 
lar instrument had been signed by Earl Simon 
and the chief men of the party of the barons. 

King Lewis invited both parties to meet him 
at Amiens ; and soon after Christmas the King, 
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with numerous attendantli, set out thither. Earl 
Simon also left Kenil worth to go to Amiens ; but 
on his way, at Catesby, in Northamptonshire, his 
horse fell with him, and he broke his leg. He 
was obliged therefore to return home, and in his 
stead a commission was appointed by the barons 
to represent their causa Pleadings were carried 
on in the King's presence ; and on January 23rd) 
1264, Lewis IX. gave his decision, which is com- 
monly known by the name of the ''Mise of 
Amiens." 

The award of St. Lewis was entirely in favour of 
the King. It declared the Provisions of Oxford, 
and ever}rthing that had followed from them, to 
be null and void, '' especially since it appears that 
the Pope by his letters had declared them null 
and void.'' It adjudged that all the royal castles 
at present held by the barons should be restored 
to the King, '' to be held by him as in the time 
before the aforesaid provisions." It restored to 
the King his former power of appointing and dis- 
missing at pleasure all his officials. It annulled 
the statute banishing foreigners, and providing 
that England be governed by natives only. The 
King was to summon to his council whom he 
chose, whether natives or foreigners. It ordained 
that the King was to have full power within his 
realm, and was to be in all things as he had been 
in the time before the Provisions. Finally, King 
Lewis declared that he did not intend by this 
award "to derogate in anything from the to^^ 
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privileges, charters, liberties, statutes, and laudable 
customs of the realm of England which existed 
before the time of the Provisions." He ordered 
both parties to lay aside their rancour, and that 
the King should grant an amnesty to his barons. 

On every point King Lewis supported King 
Henry, and undid all the measures of the barons. 
The royal power was restored to the same position 
in which it had been before the movement of 
1258. The barons were bidden to go back to their 
allegiance, and content themselves with seeing all 
their eflTorts to prevent the abuse of the royal 
power overthrown at once. It was impossible that 
they should consent to abide by such a decision. 

It is perhaps surprising that the barons should 
ever have consented to submit their cause to the 
arbitration of the French King, and should have 
promised to abide by his decision. It would seem 
to us that they could hardly have expected any 
other result. Lewis was himself a king, and had 
successfully striven during the whole of his reign 
to increase the royal power as against the barons 
in France. He was not likely to agree to the 
imposition of limitations upon the royal power in 
a neighbouring kingdom. Moreover, Henry III. 
was his own brother-in-law, against whom he 
could scarcely give a contrary decision. 

No doubt the reputation of St. Lewis for probity 

and upright dealing stood high throughout Europe. 

The barons may have trusted to that, and to the 

fact that as yet Lewis had refused to take any 
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steps against them. But it is also possible that, 
though they foresaw the answer he would give, 
they should still have been willing to allow the 
arbitration to proceed. Its result set them more 
clearly at the head of a national party. The King 
was upheld, of course, by a foreign Kling, who 
ordered the foreign oppressors to be brought back 
into the land ; moreover, he did so on the ground 
that the Pope had done so before him. The 
position of the reforming of the party was now 
clearer than before. On one side stood the King, 
the Pope, and the foreigner. Against these com- 
bined influences the barons were raising the 
standard of national resistance. The great question 
at issue was put more clearly : Was England to 
be an independent nation, or was she to be under 
the yoke of foreign favourites and foreign priests ? 
The award of Lewis was too entirely one-sided 
to be looked upon with satisfaction even by 
the chief supporters of the royal faction. A 
royalist chronicler admits that the award was 
made with little wisdom and less profit. Lewis 
IX., high as was his reputation, was accused of 
injustice, and even of corrupt motives, in his 
judgment. It is noticeable that just at this time 
his brother, Charles of Anjou, had received from 
the hands of Pope Urban IV. the kingdom of 
Sicily, on which Prince Edmund's claims had 
now been finally abandoned. At the time when 
his brother was receiving a kingdom from the Pope, 
it was clearly Lewis IX,'s interest to maintain 
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in the eyes of Europe the right of the Pope to 
judge the affairs of nations. The submission 
expressed in t]ie Award of Amiens to the previous 
decision of the Pope did not appeal to the English 
as a sound reason. It was natural that the Pope 
should maintain the cause of the King, who 
allowed him to plunder the English Ghurbh at 
wilL But mere acquiescence in the Pope's opinion 
was not what was expected from an impartial 
arbiter. 

St. Lewis and the Pope were evidently in 
concert in this matter. Already, in the end of 
November, 1263, the Pope had written an up- 
braiding letter to Earl Simon, calling him a 
ringleader of disturbance. " Your forefathers had 
the praiseworthy reputation of being zealous 
maintainers of peace; you seem in an accursed 
way to degenerate from their example." The 
papal acceptance of the award of St. Lewis was 
readily given, and quickly sent. Already, in the 
middle of March, 1264 it was published in 
England. 

Henry III. returned home strong in the support 
of the Pope and the King of France. He soon 
found, however, that the questions at issue between 
him and the barons were not to be settled by the 
arbitration of Lewis IX. The more determined 
members of the barons' party drew more closely 
together. Earl Simon did not for a moment think 
of submission. " Though all should leave me," he 
axclaimed, '* I and my four sons will uphold the 
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cause of justice, as I have sworn to do, for the 
honour of the Church and the good of the realm. 
I have been in many lands and provinces of other 
nations, both pagan and Christian, but nowhere 
have I found such faithlessness and deception as 
in England." 

Till now there had been hopes on both sides of 
a peaceable settlement of the points in dispute. 
Neither side saw how it was to be brought about ; 
but both sides were willing to submit to the arbi- 
tration of an impartial judge. But it was useless 
to expect that a decision would be accepted which 
ordered the entire submission of the stronger 
party. The award of Lewis IX. was not rejected 
by the barons ; but they laid hold upon the clause 
which affirmed the validity of the old charters. 
They grounded upon the Great Charter the rights 
they claimed. They declared themselves resolved 
to see its provisions carried out. The result of 
the arbitration had been to bring out more strongly 
the points in dispute. The parties stood in stronger 
antagonism to one another, and the questions at 
issue between them must at last be decided by 
the sword. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 
Sepnmnff of Slffllar* 

ON the King*s return to England both parties 
began to arm. Earl Simon openly entered 
into alliance with the discontented Welsh, and 
took possession of the chief passages over the 
Severn. Prince Edward hastened to defend his 
principality, and succeeded in capturing the city 
of Gloucester. 

The war, however, was not to be carried on along 
the Welsh marshes, but was to be waged in the very 
centre of England. In March the King summoned 
his followers to meet him at Oxford. Perhaps 
he chose that town from a desire to undo most 
formally what the barons had done. At Oxford 
had been held the Parliament which made the 
provisions which were to curb the royal power. 
At Oxford should be held similarly the other 
Parliament, which was to tell England that these 
provisions were at an end. Moreover, the position 
of Oxford in the upper valley of the Thames made 
it a convenient place for the royal head-quarters 
to be fixed. There could the King's army keep 
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watch over the rebellious capital, and be ready to 
march against it when occasion offered. 

The presence of the University at Oxford was 
one disadvantage, as the students were all zealously 
attached to the refonning party. Oxford was then 
the great school of England, to which ambitious 
youths of all classes flocked in the pursuit of learn- 
ing. Turbulent, high-spirited, and always eager to 
express their opinions, the Oxford students repre- 
sented the prevalent ideas of the time. In the 
University of Oxford, more clearly than anywhere 
else, could the pulse of public feeling be unmis- 
takeably felt. It was a common saying — 

" Read but the records aright, and you '11 see, 
When the students in Oxford do once disagree, 
'Twill be but of months at the most two or three 
Ere the conflict in England rage furiously."* 

Moreover, in the last few years the University of 
Oxford had been the great centre of the teaching 
of the Franciscans. Eobert Grosseteste and Adam 
de Marisco had both of them lectured there, and 
instilled the same sentiments into the minds of 
the students as they had cherished in the mind of 
Earl Simon. The fire and enthusiasm of the youth 
of England had eagerly caught at the principles of 
reform laid down by the barons. The students of 
Oxford were devotedly attached to Earl Simon. 

Henry first went to his royal palace of Woodstock, 
whence on March 12th he issued an order to the 

* Chronica si penses, quum pugnant Oxonienses 
Post paucos menses volat ira per Angligenenses* 
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Chancellor and the University that all the students 
should depart to their own homes. He did not, of 
course, give as his reason for this order that he 
was afraid of their presence. He preferred to ex- 
press a fatherly care for their welfare, though in 
so doing he paid a doubtful compliment to his own 
followers : " Seeing that you cannot remain there 
without serious danger, especially since in such 
an assemblage many are likely to come fierce and 
untamed, whose savagery we may not be able 
easily to restrain, therefore we give you strait 
charge and commandment that to keep the peace 
you at once depart from the aforesaid town to your 
own homes." 

The number of those connected with the Uni- 
versity is said to have been 15,000, though we 
cannot suppose that all these were resident in • 
Oxford at one time. Many of the expelled stu- 
dents hastened to throw themselves into the arms 
of Earl Simon, and we find a band of them fight- 
ing afterwards on the barons' side. 

It is characteristic of Henry III. that when he 
entered Oxford his first care was to visit the shrine 
of St. Frideswide, the noble virgin whose tomb was. 
the chief ecclesiastical ornament of the city. The 
legend ran that she was a princess in the eighth 
century who had taken the vow of chastity, but 
was pestered by the suit of the King of Mercia. 
She fled from him and took refuge in Oxford, 
which he at once began to besiege. He was struck 
with blindness in answer to her prayers, and on his 
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e:8:pressing penitence bis sight was again restored 
to him. From that day till Henry III/s time 
no king had ventured to approach the tomb of 
the injured maiden, forbidden by an old supers 
stition arising from the story. Henry III. was 
convinced that no saint or virgin could feel anger 
at his approach to her tomb. After fasting and 
distributing large alms to the poor, he paid a 
visit to St. Frideswide's shrine, and no immediate 
punishment was inflicted on his rashness. 

Meanwhile the barons had sent representatives to 
Brackley, a few miles north-east of Oxford, where 
an attempt was again made at reconciliation. The 
clergy on both sides endeavoured to mediate, and 
the French ambassador lent his help. The barons 
were ready to submit to aU the articles of the 
award of St. Lewis except one. They entreated 
the King to grant only the dismissal of foreigners 
from England, and promise to employ natives in 
the government of the land. They offered, if the 
King would grant this, to make an exception, on 
certain conditions, in favour of Boniface, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

It is a great testimony to the desire of the 
barons for peace that they made these proposals. 
They were ready to try and carry out their reforms 
by their own influence, if only the King would 
put away his foreign ministers, and allow England 
to be governed for and by the English. There 
was still a horror of civU. war, and men were 
wilUng to avoid it if posaibla But the mis^ 
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government of foreigners could no longer be 
endured. 

Henry III. was surrounded by evil counsellors ; 
he trusted to the Pope, to the French King, to 
any one except his own people. The offers of 
the barons were refused, and both parties pre- 
pared for war. The King summoned his levies to 
be ready by March 30th, and marched upon 
Northampton, whither the army of the barons had 
retired. 

*The Prior of the monastery of St. Andrew in 
the town betrayed the citizens to the King. He 
was a foreigner, and so sympathized with the 
royal cause. The monastery adjoined the city 
wall; this he secretly undermined, still keeping 
it standing by means of wooden props. While 
the main body of the army attacked the opposite 
side of the city, Philip Basset and forty knights 
were admitted unobserved through the breach, 
which was suddenly opened by the removal of the 
props. It was in vain that the barons tried to 
secure themselves against this double attack. The 
city was taken by the royalists (April 5th), and 
amongst the captives were a band of Oxford 
students, who fought imder their own banner. 
The young Simon de Montfort was taken prisoner 
in a sortie, which he rashly made outside the gate. 
His horse ran away with him, and carried him 
into the enemies' ranks. Two days after the 
capture of the city the castle also was compelled 
to surrender. Fifteen bannerets and forty knights 
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fell into the bauds of the royalists, and were put 
in prison. A heavy blow had been dealt to the 
power of the barons. 

But meanwhile this reverse had been made up 
for by the triumph of the barons* party in London. 
There the whole body of the people had risen in 
arms in their favour. On March 31st, while the 
King was marching against Northampton, the 
bells of St. Paul's rang, and the people assembled 
to destroy the property of the King and his party. 
They made a tumultuous attack on the country 
house of Eichard, King of the Eomans, at Isle- 
worth. His park was laid waste, his gardens and 
fish-ponds destroyed. The houses of the King's 
ministers, William of Valence, Walter of Merton, 
and Philip Basset, were simUarly pillaged. The 
money stored up in the Temple, which at that 
time was used as a bank, was also carried off. 
Then, as was natural in all popular outbreaks, an 
attack was made upon the Jews. They were 
accused of designing treachery. The accusation 
was easily believed, and the Jews were put to 
death on every side. 

This popular rising in London seems to have 
been begun with the approval of Earl Simon ; but 
the news of the siege of Northampton, called him 
from London to its relief. He had only advanced 
to St. Albans, when he heard of the capture of the 
city. His followers burst into loud lamentations 
at this disaster ; but Simon calmly consoled them 
by reminding them that this was the fortune of 
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war. Then taming to Hugh de Spenser and his 
immediate Mends, he is said to have utteied words 
which were afterwards looked on as prophetic : " At 
present our enemies are elated by their triumph ; 
but know this for certain, that the month of May 
will not pass till they are overtaken with such con- 
fusion that all their recent joys shall be forgotten." 

From St. Albans Earl Simon passed rapidly to 
Bochester, which the Earl of Warenne and some 
other nobles who had been detached &om the 
royal army at Oxford had seized. A band of Lon- 
doners joined Earl Simon's army. He brought to 
bear upon the town machines for sieges, which he 
had previously had constructed, and which were 
till then unknown in England. " He vehemently 
attacked the besieged, and gaye them no rest, 
leaving an example to the English how they ought 
to act in the si^es of castles." The town was 
taken by a stratagem. Simon caused a ship to be 
filled with dry wood besmeared with fat and other 
combustibles. This fire-ship was drifted down the 
river against the bridge, and in the tumult that 
ensued the gate of the city was taken, and Simon's 
troops passed in. The royalists made good their 
retreat into the castle, which was strong enough 
to withstand all Simon's artillery. He was urging 
the attack, when the news that the royal army 
was threatening London caused him hastily to 
withdraw on April 26th. 

After the capture of Northampton, Prince Edward 
had, pursued a march of devastation. Leicester, 
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which Earl Simon was not present to defend, was 
taken and plundered. Nottingham was surrendered 
on the news of the approach of the royal army. 
Those who held it for the Barons came out with the 
keys in their hands, and delivered them to the 
King. From Nottingham Prince Edward made 
a raid upon the lands of the Earl of Derby, in 
Derbyshire. Here he was joined by the forces of 
the Scottish barons, who held lands in England, 
John Balliol, and Kobert and Peter Bruce. Feeling 
that his army was now powerful. Prince Edward 
made a rapid march on London ; but Earl Simon 
returned from Eochester in time to defend the 
city. 

The royal army passed on to the relief of 
Eochester. Everywhere destruction and devasta- 
tion marked its course. " Three comrades accom- 
panied it," says a chronicler, "plunder, fire, and 
slaughter. There was no peace in the land, every- 
thing was destroyed by slaughter, fire, rapine, and 
robbery; everywhere was clamour and trembling 
and woe." . The civil war had been long in break- 
ing out ; but when once it broke out it was carried 
on with violence and atrocity. 

From Eochester the royal army marched to 
Tunbridge, where they took the castle which 
belonged to the Earl of Gloucester. His wife, the 
Countess Alicia, was taken prisoner, but, as she 
was the King's niece, was soon afterwards released. 
The great object of the royalists was to obtain 
possession of the Cinque Ports, and use-tbe ^b5cs^ 
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which they contained for the purpose of making 
an attack by sea on London. The warders of the 
Cinque Ports were, however, entirely in favour of 
the Barons. They refused to lend the King their 
ships, and many of them were put out to sea that 
they might not be forcibly seized for the royal 
service. The people were unfriendly to the King, 
and the country was so barren that food could not 
be found for men and horses. The King was 
obliged to march into Sussex, and on May 11th 
took up his head-quaiters in the Priory of Lewes, 
which, being an offshoot of the foreign monastery 
of Clugny, was entirely in favour of the King. 
It stood, moreover, in the lands of the Earl of 
Warenne, who was a staunch adherent of the 
King. 

It was felt on all sides that a great crisis was 
approaching. In London Earl Simon met with 
the support of all the people. He was engaged in 
anxious deliberation with the cliief citizens as to 
the steps which should next be taken. "Faith- 
fully sweating in the cause which he had under- 
taken through zeal for justice," he ceased not to 
discuss with the bishops, the clergy, and discreet 
men of both conditions, the measures which ought 
to be adopted. It was agreed that every possible 
endeavour must be made for peace, and for recon- 
ciliation with the King. Money should be offered 
him as a compensation for the damage done 
throughout the land, provided only he would 
accept the Provisions of Oxford. If he refused 
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this offer, the question must be settled by the 
sword. 

The men of London were eager for battle, if by 
battle their difficulties could be settled. To the 
number of 15,000 they accompanied Earl Simon 
and his army, which advanced to carry their pro- 
posals to the King. Simon pitched his camp 
about nine miles north of Lewes, at the little 
village of Fletching, upon a well-wooded height. 
Thence he sent the Bishops of London and Wor- 
cester to make a last attempt at reconciliation. 
The two prelates took with them a courteous letter, 
addressed by the Earls of Leicester and Gloucester 
to the King. 

"To their most excellent lord Henry, by the 
grace of God King of England, &c. ; The barons 
and other his lieges, wishing to observe their oath 
and the fealty due to God and to him, send greet- 
ing and due service with all reverence and honour. 

" Whereas by many proofs it appears that certain 
of those who surround you have suggested to your 
lordship many falsehoods about us, intending 
thereby all possible ill, not only to us, but also 
to you and all your realm, be it known to your 
excellency that we wish, with all due fidelity to- 
wards you, to preserve the health and safety of 
your person with all our might, purposing as far 
as in us lies to put down those who are enemies 
not only to us, but to you and your whole realm. 
May it please you to believe nothing different; 
for we and ours will always be foaud fei^MxiJ^ 
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" We, Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
and Gilbert de Clare, at the request of the others, 
for ourselves and them, have fixed our seals to 
these presents." 

With this letter the bishops also brou^^jht a 
message of peace. They offered to pay the 
King 50,000 marks (£33,333) as compensation for 
damages done to his property, on condition that 
the King would make peace, and agree to main- 
tain the Provisions of Oxford. They offered also 
t9 submit to the decision of " certain chosen 
Churchmen" what statutes ought to be observed, 
and how far the oaths already taken were binding. 
They wished " to keep their faith as Christians, and 
avoid the stain of perjury." 

The barons' offer was refused with contempt 
by the royalists. Prince Edward was confident 
and eager for the battle. King Eichard contempt- 
uously met the offer of money by demanding as 
a compensation for his own losses the entire sum 
which the Barons offered. His gi'asping spirit was 
remembered against him in a song written after 
the battle, which is remarkable as being the earliest 
composition of the kind in the English language : 

" Sitteth all still, and harkneth to me ; 
The King of Alenaaigne, by my loyalty, 
Thirty thousand pound asked he 
For to make the peace in the countree, 
And so he did more. 
Eichard, though thou he ever trichard,* 
Trickenf shalt thou never more." 

* Treacherous. f Trick, deceive. 
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The King easily yielded to the martial clamour 
of those around him. The attempt of the bishops 
at mediation was refused. An answer of haughty 
defiance was returned to the letter of the two 
Earls, whom the King refused to honour with 
their titles. 

" Henry, by the grace of God, &c., to Simon de 
Montfort and Gilbert de Clare and their accom- 
plices. 

"Whereas by the war and general disturbance 
in our realm raised by you, as well as the fires 
and other outrages, it appears manifestly that you 
have not kept the fealty which is due to us ; nor 
have you in anything cared for the safety of our 
person, in that you have heavily oppressed the 
nobles and others our liegemen who clave con- 
stantly to their allegiance, and moreover purpose 
to oppress them to the utmost of your power, as 
you have declared in your letter to us — we con- 
sider their grievance to be our grievance, and their 
enemies to be ours, especially as the aforesaid liege- 
men stand by us loyally to preserve us against 
your disloyalty. We care not for your protection 
nor love, but defy you as being our enemies and 
theirs." 

The defiance of the King was a solemn declara- 
tion that he returned to the two Earls the oath of 
fealty which they had sworn to him. He regarded 
it as already broken, and looked upon the Earls 
no longer as lieges, but as open enemies. 

The letter of the King was not the only answer 
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sent to the Barons. In still more haughty terms 
did Prince Edward and King Eichard address 
them. Both of them were smarting under the 
injuries which they had received, and were con- 
fident of victory. In their own name, and that 
of their followers, they could not restrain their 
contempt. 

"Eichard, by the grace of God King of the 
Eomans, always august, and Edward, first-born son 
of the illustrious King of England, and all the 
other barons and nobles of the King of England, 
who adhere constantly to sincere faith and works 
• of loyalty, — to Simon de Montfort and Gilbert de 
Clare, and the others, all and several, who are 
accomplices of their perfidy. 

" From the letter which you have sent to our 
most dear lord the King of England, we have 
learned that we are defied by you, although your 
words have been sufficiently proved in hostile acts, 
such as the burning of our property, and devasta- 
tion of our goods. We therefore wish you to 
know that you are defied by us, all and severally, 
as public enemies, and that henceforth we will 
labour, wherever we may have the chance, for the 
destruction of your goods and persons. As regards 
the false charge which you bring against us, that 
we give no true nor faithful counsel to our lord 
the King, you no way speak the truth. And if 
you. Lords Simon de Montfort and Gilbert de 
Clare, wish to assert the same in the court of our 
lord the King, we are ready to procure you safe 
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conduct to come to the said court, and to declare, 
by some one our equal in nobility and birth, the 
proof of our innocence, and your falsehood as 
faithless traitors." 

When these letters were brought back, there 
was no longer any hesitation among the Barons. 
Their dispute with the King was not to be settled 
by words, but by deeds. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
^t battle of tmtfi* 

THE barons ijrepared themselves for battle 
with feelings of the greatest seriousness. 
They trusted their cause to the judgment of God, 
and were inspired with a deep religious zeal, that 
reminds us of the Puritans of later days. " They 
had in all things one faith and one will ; love of 
God and their neighbour." " So unanimous were 
they in their brotherly love that they did not fear 
to die for their country." Earl Simon set them 
an example of religious earnestness. He spent 
the night of May 13th in prayer. Walter of 
Cantilupe, the patriotic Bishop of Worcester, 
rode through the ranks, exhorting all to confess 
theu' sins and receive absolution. He promised 
remission of their sins to all who should fight 
valiantly on the morrow, and reminded them that 
it was glorious to suffer in behalf of truth. The 
soldiers fastened on their hearts and backs the 
white cross of the Crusader, to mark that they 
regarded their cause as holy. There was also the 
further reason, that in this war against their 
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fellow-countrymen, there was need of some 
outward mark to distinguish friend from foe. All 
liad entire confidence in the wisdom and military 
skill of their leader, whose exploits in Gascony 
had marked him out as being one of the foremost 
soldiers of the age. 

Before sunrise, on the morning of May 14th, 
the Barons' army was ordered to march through 
the woods along the summit of the ridge of hills 
which led from Fletching to Lewes. Such was the 
care of Earl Simon in the disposition and ordering 
of his forces that, although many of them were 
novices to war, the march was accomplished in 
perfect order and discipline. Before starting Earl 
Simon dubbed as knights the young Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester ; Eobert de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford ; and John de Burgh. 

The army advanced within two miles of Lewes, 
when they ascended the slope of a hill, from which 
they soon caught sight of the bell-tower of the 
priory. Then dismounting from his horse. Earl 
Simon addressed his soldiers : " Beloved comrades 
and followers, we are about to enter upon battle 
to-day in behalf of the Government of the king- 
dom, to the honour of God, of the blessed Mary, 
of all the saints, and of our mother Church, and 
moreover for the maintenance of our faith. Let 
us pray to the King of all, that, if what we now 
undertake pleases Him, He would grant us vigour 
and help, so that we may do a pleasing service, 
and overpower the malice of our enemies, Smae. 
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we are His, to Him we commend our bodies and 
souls." Then ^11 fell upon the ground, and, stretch- 
ing out their arms in the form of a cross, prayed, 
saying, " Grant us, Lord, our desire of a glorious 
victory to the honour of Thy name." Then rising 
up, they got them ready for battle. 

Simon's position was well chosen. The hill on 
which he stationed his forces sloped gently down 
towards the town, which was rather more than a 
mile distant. He commanded the west side of the 
town, the only side which was unprotected by the 
windings of the Ouse, up which the tide flowed 
freely. Simon's flanks were protected by pre- 
cipitous ground, and from his position on the hill 
he could observe at leisure the proceedings of the 
enemy. 

He divided his troops into three divisions. On 
the left wing, where the hill sloped down to the 
castle walls, were placed the bands of the citizens 
of London. They were put under the command 
of three young nobles — Nicolas de Segrave, Hervy 
de Bosham, and Henry de Hastings. The centre 
of the Barons' army, posted on the ground which 
sloped directly down to the town of Lewes, was 
under the command of the young Earl of Glouces- 
ter, who was to prove himself in this battle worthy 
of the knighthood he had just received. The right 
wing was led by the two young de Montforts, 
Henry and Guy. Their father, at the head of the 
reserve, stationed himself behind, where he might 
watch the varying fortunes of the fight, direct the 
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other leaders, and give them such help as he might 
judge most wise. 

On the top of the hill the tents of the nobles 
were pitched, and their baggage was piled. Con- 
spicuous over this floated Earl Simon's banner, 
and hard by, so as to be clearly visible from 
below, was a litter in which he had been carried 
since his fall from his horse while on his way to 
Amiens in the previous December. Simon had 
now so far recovered from his accident that he 
was able to mount on horseback. But the enemy 
below, when they saw his litter, and his banner 
floating over it, thought that the rebel leader was 
inside. 

The royalists, on their side, had been informed 
of the advance of their foes by the return of some 
foragers in the early morning. They had gone 
out to gather food for their horses, of which there 
was great scarcity in Lewes, and had met tlie van 
of the Barons' army advancing through the wood. 
Many were slain, or taken prisoners; but some 
escaped to give the alarm, and the royalist forces 
rose hastily from their beds and prepared for the 
battle. 

Prince Edward commanded the right wing, which 
was stationed in front of the castle over against 
the men of London. He regarded his opponents 
as personal enemies ; so bitterly did lie resent the 
insults which they had offered to his mother. On 
the left wing was stationed the King of the 
Eomans, prepared to meet Earl Simon's sons. The 
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centre was commanded by King Henry himself, 
who, though he was no soldier, yet nerved himself 
to meet his rebellious subjects. The royal standard 
of the dragon was hoisted, and is regarded by the 
chroniclers who have told us of the battle, as a sign 
that no quarter was to be given. It was made " in 
the manner of a standard or ensign, of red sarcenet, 
embroidered with gold, the tongue of the dragon 
appearing as though continually moving, and his 
eyes of sapphire." 

As soon as the standard was hoisted the royalists 
advanced to the charge, and the battle began. 
Prince Edward first rushed impetuously forward 
against the men of London. *' Like a hart desiring 
the water-brooks, so thirsted he for the blood of 
the Londoners." Their raw levies of light-armed 
foot soldiers were ill fitted to stand the shock of a 
furious charge of heavy-armed knights on horse- 
back. Their lines were easily broken, and they 
were turned to flight. Prince Edward hotly pur- 
sued them. Some were driven into the Ouse, and 
there were drowned ; but their main body fled 
before the Prince, who pursued them for four miles, 
and slew great numbers of them. So eager was 
he in this pursuit, that he thought little of the 
fortunes of the two divisions he had left behind. 

The King of the Komans pressed up the hill 
towards Earl Simon's standard and litter, but met 
with desperate resistance, and his ranks were dis- 
ordered by showers of stones from the upper 
gi'ouncl Eiivl Simon threw the strength of his 
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reserve into the division commanded by his sons, 
and their united attack broke the line of tlie King 
of the Iiomans. Then Simon turned his forces 
against the royalist centre, and drove them back, 
so that the King was obliged to flee for his life, 
and take refuge within the priory of Lewes. ' 

Prince Edward meanwhile, on his return from 
the pursuit of the Londoners, had wasted his time 
in an attack on Earl Simon's litter, which was 
stoutly defended. At last his onslaught was suc- 
cessful. The litter was surrounded by men, uttering 
cries of triumph and execration. They thought 
Earl Simon was now in their hands. " Come forth, 
come forth," they cried, " Simon, thou devil ; come 
out of the litter, thou worst of traitors." The 
litter and those within it were destroyed ; but it 
did not contain Earl Simon. He had left inside 
it, bound with chains, four hostages whom he had 
taken from the city of London. They were the 
four citizens who had plotted to deliver the city 
to the King. Now they perished, in the confusion, 
by the hands of their friends. 

When it was too late. Prince Edward saw how 
he had been beguiled, and how completely Earl 
Simon's stratagem had taken advantage of his im- 
petuosity. He returned to find his father wounded 
and driven into the priory, while the King of the 
Eomans in flight over the plain had been cut off 
from retreat into the priory, and had been com- 
pelled to take refuge in a windmill. There he was 
besieged, amid the shouts and jests of his ijiirauftTSL. 
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"Come out," they cried, "you bad miller; you 
who have turned a poor mill-owner, you who 
defied us so proudly, with the high title of King 
of the Eomans, always august." There was no 
chance of escape, and towards evening Eichard was 
forced to surrender, and was led away a prisoner. 

The King of the Eomans had made himself 
very unpopular by the part he had taken against 
the Barons since his return. The song of the 
battle of Lewes, which has been quoted before, 
makes merry at liis ignominious capture. 

'* The Kin^ of Alemagne gathered his host, 
Made him a castle of a miU-post, 
Went with his pride and his mickle boast, 
Brought from Alemagne many a sorry ghost* 
To store t Windsor. 
Kichard, though thou be ever trichard, J 
Tricken§ shalt thou never more.'* 

Prince Edward returned to the battle-field with 
his forces wearied after their long pursuit. Eager 
to learn his father's fate, he made a circuit of the 
town to reach the castle, and thence forced his 
way into the priory. 

Night was now advancing, and many of the 
royalist nobles thought it prudent to seek safety 
in flight. Some were drowned in the river and 
the marshes ; but many succeeded in making their 
way to Pevensey, where they hastened to embark 
for France. Amongst those who so escaped were 
William of Valence and Guy of Lusignan, half- 

* Wretched soul. f Garrison. 

X Treacherous. \ Deceive. 
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brothers of the King, the Earl of Warenne, and 
Hugh Bigot. Their flight was looked upon as a 
cowardly desertion by the royalists; but it was 
felt to be a serious danger by the Barons' party. 
The song which has been already quoted shows 
Earl Simon's vexation at their escape : 

'* By God, that is above us, he did much sin, 
That let pass over sea the Earl of Warenne ; 
He hath robbed England, the moor and the fen, 
The gold and the silver, and borne them henne, * 

For love of Windsor. 

" Sir Simon de Montfort hath sworn by his chin, 
Had he now here the Earl of Warenne, 
Should he never more come to his inn, 
Ke with shield, ne with spear, ne with other gyn,t 

To help Windsor. 

** Sir Simon de Montfort hath sworn by his cop, % 
Had he now here Sir Hugh de Bigot, 
AU he should quit here twelvemonth scot ; 
Should he never more with his foot put § 

To help Windsor. 

While many of the Eoyalists were engaged in 
flight, and many of the Barons' party were engaged 
in pillage, the fight stUl continued hot round the 
castle and the priory, which were closely besieged. 
Fiery missiles were hurled from the castle upon 
the besiegers, and were thrown back by them upon 
the priory. Prince Edward was preparing for a 
last desperate sally, when Earl Simon sent pro- 
posals for a truce for the night. They \vere 
accepted, and the battle ceased. 

* Hence. f Contrivance. 

% Head. \ Set foot forwards 
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On the next day, Thursday, May 15th, com- 
missioners on either side arranged the terms of an 
agreement between the two parties. It was not a 
difficult task, as it was hopeless for the Royalists 
to think of further resistance; and the demands 
of the Barons were marked by great moderation. 
By the " mise of Lewes," as the treaty was called, 
it was agreed to refer all differences to arbitrators, 
who were to consist partly of French and partly 
of English nobles, together with the papal legate. 
The exclusion of foreigners from office in England 
and strict economy in the management of the 
royal revenues were also insisted upon. An 
amnesty was to be proclaimed, and all prisoners 
released on both sides. Prince Edward and Prince 
Henry of Almaine were to be given up to the 
Barons as hostages for the fidelity of their fathers. 

On Friday, May 16th, the hostages were handed 
over. Prince Edward was at once sent to the 
strong castle of Dover in the custody of Heniy 
de Montfort. Again the song of the battle breaks 
out into exultation at the thought of Edward's ride 
to Dover, which he had so lately threatened : 

" Be thou lief, be thou loathe, Sire Edward, 
Thou shalt ride spurless on thy lyard * 
AU the right way to Dover ward ; 
Shalt thou never more break fore- ward, f 
And that rueth sore ; 
Edward, thou didst as a shreward, 
Forsook* st thine uncle's lore." 



* Hack. t Covenant. 
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On Saturday, May 17th, Earl Simon prepared 
to set out with the King for London. The royal 
household was dismissed, and Henry found him- 
seK entirely in Simon*s power. As Simon entered 
London with the King, men's hopes of the future 
waxed high. Let us listen to some of the utter- 
ances of the people's joy, as they are given us in 
a Latin poem, the work, it would seem, of some 
monk or friar : 

" Now does fair England breathe again, hoping for liberty ; 
And may the grace of God above give her prosperity ! 
Likened to dogs, the Englishmen of little price were made ; 
Now o'er their conquered enemies once more they raise their 
head. 

"The sword was strong, and many men were slaughtered in 
the fight; 
But truth prevailed, and traitors were, turned to shameful 

flight; 
For the Lord God of valour the perjured men withstood, 
But cast His guarding shield of truth over the pure and good. 
By sword without and fear within the one side was opprest ; 
The other by the favouring grace of Heaven was at rest. 

" Earl Simon's faith and faithfulness all England's peace secure ; 
He smites the rebels, calms the realm, and drooping hearts 

makes sure. 
And how does he keep down the proud ? I trow 'tis not by 

praise ; 
But the red juice he squeezes out in battle's stubborn frays. 
He felt that he must fight for truth, or else must truth betray. 
To truth he gave his right hand brave, and trod the rugged 

way. 

** Read, read, ye men of England, of Lewes' fight my lay ; 
For guarded by that fight ye live securely at this day. 
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If victory had fallen to those who there were sorely chased, 
The memory of England had sorely been disgraced." * 



• 



Jam respirat Anglia, sperans libertatem ; 
Ou'i Dei gratia det prosperitatem ! 
Comparati canibus Angli viluerunt 
Sed nunc victis hostibus caput extulerunt. 

Gladius inyaluit, multi ceoiderunt, 
Veritas prseyaluit, falsique fugerunt, 
Mam peijuris restitit Dominus virtutum 
Atque puns prsBstitit voritatis scutum ! 
Hos yastavit gladius foris, intus pavor ; 
Confortavit plenius istos casli favor. 

Mdes et fidelitas Symonis solius 
Fit pacis integritas AnglisB totius ; 
Kebelles humiliat, levat desperatos, 
Hegnum reconcilians, reprimens elatos. 
Quos quo modo reprimit ? Certe non laudendo^ 
Sed rabrum jus exprimit dure confligendo ; 
Ipsum nam confiigere Veritas coegit, 
Vol verum desere, sed prudens elegit 
Magis dare dexteram suam veritati 
Viamqne per asperam junctam probitati — 

Hsec, Angli, de praelio legite Lewensi, 
Gujus patrocinio vivitis defensi ; 
Quia si victoria jam victis cessisset 
Anglorum memoria victa viluisset. 



CHAPTER XV. 
(Carl Sbinmn in Potoer. 

THE battle of Lewes had left the King a 
helpless instrument in the hands of Earl 
Simon and his party, whose decrees he was com- 
pelled to register. The country round Lewes 
had been so entirely exhausted of provisions, that 
it was necessary to leave it at once. Simon 
proceeded first to secure the Cinque Ports. On 
May 17th he was at Battle Abbey with the King, 
who sent thence an order for the release of the 
prisoners taken at Northampton, amongst whom 
was the young Simon de Montfort. On May 25th 
the King was at Rochester, and on the 28th lie 
reached London. There he took up his abode in 
the palace of the Bishop of London, as the royal 
palace of Westminister had been accidentally 
destroyed by fire two years before. 

Earl Simon's first care was for the restoration 
of peace and order throughout the land, and a 
number of measures were taken for that end. 
The Chancellor and students of the University 
of Oxfor4 were ordered to return to their studies.. 
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The Northampton prisoners were brought to 
London, and exchanged man for man for those 
taken at Lewes. It was forbidden to carry arms 
in the land, and the punishment of death was to 
follow any infringement of this order. The im- 
portant castle of Windsor was secured for the 
Barons, and the Princess Eleanor, wife of Prince 
Edward, was ordered to leave it, and remove to 
Westminster. The Jews had been plundered, as 
was usual in all times of disturbance, during the 
late conflict; they were now again taken under 
the royal protection, and the king's peace was 
proclaimed. As the question of the appointment 
of sheriffs in the counties was one of the points 
of dispute between the King and the Barons, 
"guardians of the peace" were appointed in the 
various counties until the question was settled. 
In all these proclamations the King expresses 
himself contented with the peace. He speaks of 
it as " made by the disposition of the divine grace.'* 

Writs were also issued, summoning a Parliament 
to meet in London on June 22nd. As Simon de 
Montfort's name has been connected with the 
history of Parliament, we must endeavour to put 
clearly before us the position of Parliament at 
this time. 

Parliament was the council of the nation 

assembled to advise the king. In the times before 

the Conquest it was known as the Witenagemote, 

or assembly of the wise men. Though these wise 

men were not elected to represent the people, thejr 
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did so to a great extent. Among them sat tlie 
bishops and aldermen of every shire, who sat also 
as presidents of the shire court, and knew thereby 
the needs of the freemen of their shires. By the 
Witan the King was elected, and with its advice 
he made laws, imposed taxes, and decided peace 
and war. 

After the Conquest the nature of this assembly 
w^as changed by the new state of things. It was no 
longer an assembly of the "wise men," but a council 
of those who held land under the king. Gradually 
it came to be that only 'the chief tenants of the 
king were in the habit of attending ; and the lesser 
landholders had but a slight share in it. The form 
was still maintained of its " council and consent " 
being asked by the king ; but under the Norman 
kings this was little more than a form. The 
administration, however, of the Norman kings 
strengthened the local institutions of the shire, 
and brought them into close connexion with the 
administrative council of the "Curia Eegis," the 
King's Privy Council, which may be looked upon 
as a sort of committee of the Great Council. In 
the courts of the shire the principle of representa- 
tion, which had there always existed, began to 
grow stronger. Men were elected in the shire 
courts to confer with the king's commissioners, or 
the king's justices, when they began to go on 
circuits. 

When the barons began to aUy with the people 
against the tyranny of the Plantagenet kin^s^ tha 
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Great Council began to be of more importance. 
The kings found the necessity of obtaining its 
consent to measures of taxation; and to obtain 
this more thoroughly it was natural to call repre- 
sentatives of the counties to the Great Council. 
Such representatives were first summoned by John 
in 1213, without any feeling of introducing a 
novelty into the method of government Again, 
in the Parliament of 1254 two knights were sum- 
moned from each shire. In 1261 they were again 
summoned by the Barons, and in the next year by 
King Henry. 

Now Earl Simon carried out more definitely the 
custom which had thus grown up. He knew that 
the strength of his position lay in the good-will of 
the people. It was important for him to give their 
feeling an opportunity of expressing itself. He 
caused the King to send writs to the " guardians 
of the peace," who acted as sheriffs in every 
county, ordering them to send from each county 
" four of the more discreet knights of the aforesaid 
county, elected for this purpose by the assent of 
the county." They were to treat with the King 
about matters which he would lay before them. 

The object of this Parliament was to sanction a 
provisional form of government until the provisions 
of the Mise of Lewes had been carried out. It 
was enacted that three faithful and discreet barons 
were to be named by the King, who were to be 
authorised to appoint nine others. By the advice 
of these twelve the King was to appoint and 
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remove liis oflicei's, and appoint to the com- 
mand of hjs castles. These twelve Commissioners 
were to exercise their power either all together, or 
in conunittees of three. In case of diflference or 
dispute amongst them, the decision was to rest 
with the three originally appointed, who could be 
removed only by Parliament. All officei'S of the 
crown must be Englishmen ; otherwise, aliens were 
allowed free entry to the land for purposes of 
trade. The rights of the Church were guaranteed. 
" This is the form of peace," so ran the deed, 
•* to continue firm, stable, and unshaken until the 
treaty previously settled between the King and 
the barons at Lewes, in the form of a certain Mise, 
be fulfiUed." 

In accordance with this enactment the King 
appointed Stephen, Bishop of Chichester, Simon, 
Earl of Leicester, and Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, 
to choose nine other councillors. No doubt this 
entire scheme of government was the device of 
Earl Simon himself. It bore a plausible resem- 
blance to the former plan of government adopted 
after the Provisions of Oxford ; but it threw into 
Simon's hands much greater power. Three of the 
Councillors could act for all; greater unanimity 
was now possible. Simon, strong in popular sup- 
port, was the undisputed leader of the party now 
in power. 

Step by step Simon had been led to his present 
position. It had not been won by self-seeking, 
nor striven for by ambitious endeavour. His 
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opposition to the King, and his dislike for mis- 
government, had slowly taken shape in act. His 
own talents had put him at the head of the 
English barons, who found in him a leader who 
could direct their efforts for reform. The en- 
thusiasm of the people, and the confidence of 
the Church, had gathered round him and given 
him power. 

To drive out the foreigners who spoiled the 
land, to free the Church from oppression, to bring 
back order into the King's finances, and to turn 
him from foolish schemes of foreign aggrandise- 
ment to wiser efforts at good government at home, 
these were the objects which Earl Simon and the 
men who thought with him had put before them- 
selves. They had tried to gain their ends by 
expelling the King's foreign counsellors, and 
making themselves the royal advisers. But the 
King of France had broken down their plan, and 
they had to choose between submission or an 
appeal to arms. They chose to fight, and victory 
was on their side. But it was hard to reap the 
fruits of that victory ; it was hard to secure them 
in any lasting form. 

Earl Simon's position was strong ; but it could 
not continue. He was a subject ; but the King was 
a prisoner in his hands. The measures which he 
now extorted from the King would last just so long 
as the King remained in his power. He could 
not hope always to keep the King in custody. It 
was hard to see what office he was to assume, or 



what position he was to take up, wliich would 
enable him to secure his measures. His present 
position must necessarily create jealousy and 
suspicion at home, and must arouse indignation 
among foreign powers. Everything that he did 
was looked upon suspiciously by the other barons, 
and complaints were soon raised against him. 

He was accused of ambition, of avarice and 
self-seeking. The conduct of his sons, whom he 
did not i-estrain, gave great offence. The posses- 
sions of the King of the Eomans were put under 
Simon's charge during their owner's imprisonment. 
A special license to travel with arms and horse- 
men was given to Simon, in spite of the general 
prohibition, to secure better his person and enable 
him to protect the prisoners and hostages under 
hi^ charge. All these exceptional measures were 
prompted by necessity; but they none the less 
marked out Simon's position as being exceptional, 
and they could not fail to be looked upon with 
distrust. 

Moreover, dangers from without soon threatened 
the newly-established peace. Before the battle of 
Lewes, Queen Eleanor and her son, Prince Edmund, 
had been raising troops on the Continent for the 
help of the King. The fugitives, after the battle 
of Lewes, increased this force, and their tales of 
the indignities offered to the King awoke great 
sympathy. In July, news was brought to England 
that a formidable body of troops was assembled 
at Damme in Flanders, prepared for an invajsiou. 
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To meet this, energetic measures were at once 
taken. The men of the southern counties were 
called to arms for the protection of the coast ; and 
the ships of tlie Cinque Ports put out to sea to 
watch the enemy. A camp was formed on 
Barham Downs, near Canterbury, and thither 
Earl Simon and the King repaired. These pre- 
cautions were, however, unnecessary. Contrary 
winds prevented the invaders from setting sail; 
they wearied of waiting, and at last dispersed. 

But while preparing for war, Earl Simon had 
not ceased to wish to provide peace. The King 
of France could not be called in again to arbi- 
trate ; but he was asked to send commissioners to 
Boulogne to help in securing peace between Henry 
III. and his barons, and the King promised to 
send commissioners to meet them. The conference 
was put off so long as an invasion was pending. 
When the fear of an invasion was past, negotia- 
tions were again resumed. Arbitrators were ap- 
pointed by Henry III., in accordance with the 
provisions of the Mise of Lewes. On the English 
side, the Bishop of London and the Justiciar, 
Hugh Despenser, were nominated ; on the French 
side were the Abbot of Bee and Charles of Anjou, 
brother of King Lewis IX. As an impartial 
person to be referred to in case of difference 
arising, the Archbishop of Eouen was named. 
These were all chosen by Earl Simon's influence. 
The Frenchmen, as well as the Englishmen, were 
j'eckoued to he well disposed towards him. 
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As a sign that Earl Simon was in earnest in his 
desire for peace, he released one of the hostages, 
Henry of Almain, son of the King of the 
Romans, and sent him to France to confer with 
the French King. It was a strong proof of 
sincerity on the Barons' side that they could send 
one of their prisoners to represent their case. So 
greatly, however, were men's minds in France 
inflamed by the accounts they had heard, that the 
men of Boulogne attacked the attendants of 
Prince Henry on his landing. Nine Englishmen 
were killed in the scuffle that ensued. 

The negotiations were not, however, destined to 
lead to any result. It is indeed difficult to see 
what they could have done. The idea of a peace 
being framed between the victorious Barons and 
their captive King was opposed to the common 
sense of Europe. Henry III. submitted to pro- 
pose it only because he was an helpless instru- 
ment in the hands of the Barons. The question 
of the admission of aliens into England was not 
even submitted to arbitration. On that point the 
Barons would not give way. If the arbitration 
had been concluded, its decisions would only have 
been maintained so long as the most powerful 
party was willing to abide by them. 

There was, however, another power more in- 
terested than the King of France in upholding the 
English monarchy. The Pope was not likely to 
abandon so faithful a son as Henry III., or let go 
so rich a prey as was England under Henry IIL'a 



rule. After the battle of Lewes, Pope Urban IV. 
sent the Cardinal Guido di Falcodio to admonish 
the rebellious barons. Guido was not allowed to 
enter England ; but the Bishops of Worcester and 
Winchester, together with Peter de Montfort, were 
sent to confer with the legate and the King of 
France. Other bishops accompanied them when 
they set out at the beginning of September. They 
hoped to urge on the legate the need of re-estab- 
lishing order in the English Church and State. 

But the legate had already decided on entire 
resistance to the party of the Barons. The en- 
treaties of the bishops were vain. Guido ex- 
communicated the Barons and their adherents, 
" especially Simon de Montfort, Gilbert de Clare, 
Eoger, Earl of Norfolk, the city of London, and 
the Cinque Ports." The bull of excommunication 
was given to the Bishops to publish on their return 
home. It was, however, seized while they were 
still at sea by the crew of a cruiser from the Cinque 
Ports, and was thrown into the water. At the 
same time, the Convocation of the English clergy 
appealed from the legate to the Pope. The legate 
Guido was recalled to Eome by the death of Pope 
Urban IV. (October 2nd.) Till a new election had 
been made, the Barons had nothing more to fear 
from papal interference. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Parliament of J265. 

THERE were, however, many signs of discon- 
tent and disorder in England. The Legate 
had prohibited all commerce with England; and 
the consequent loss of exports from France caused 
a great increase in the price of many articles, such 
as wine, wax, and Flemish cloth. Abroad, Queen 
Eleanor was continuing her schemes for raising an 
army for the invasion of England. Henry III. 
wrote to her, warning her to do nothing against 
his rights, and wrote also to the French King for 
aid against plots. He seems to have heard that 
Eleanor was endeavouring to raise money by alien- 
ating or pledging the royal provinces in France. 

In England itself the nobles of the royal party 
were beginning to display fresh activity. An 
attempt was made to surprise the Castle of Wal- 
lingforcl, where Prince Edward was confined. The 
attempt failed, and Edward himself from the walls 
urged his friends to withdraw. For the purpose 
of keeping him more safely, he was removed to 
Kenilworth, where he was present at the Christ- 
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mas festivities of Earl Simon and his Countess. 
Earl Simon was not dispirited by the difficulties 
that beset his path. The more he met with op- 
position abroad, the more firmly did he resolve to 
trust only to such help as he could get at home. 
It was clear that neither from France nor from 
the Pope could he get any aid in bringing back 
peace and order in England. Earl Simon was 
determined to pacify the country by moderate 
and conciliatory measures, by drawing all classes 
in the land closely together, by giving them all 
a direct interest in maintaining peace, and by 
endeavouring to wipe out as much as possible 
all traces of the late war and its animosities. 

Hence it was that Earl Simon wished to do 
away with the unpleasant feeling that Prince 
Edward's captivity could not fail to create. He 
allowed him to hold an interview with three 
of the most determined royalists who were still 
in arms, Mortimer, Clifford, and Leiburne, who 
now made oath that they would go into banish- 
ment in Ireland for three years. A safe conduct 
was even given them to come to Kenilworth, and 
there hold a conference with Prince Edward for 
the furtherance of peace. At the same time 
permission was given to such a pronounced 
royalist as John Mansell to return to England, 
and reside on his benefices. The past was to be 
forgotten as much as possible. Earl Simon wished 
to secure for the new state of things the good-will 
^nd free support of every class in the lai^d. 
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To prepare the way for further measures of 
conciliation, Earl Simon gathered round himself 
those classes in the state which were most favour- 
able to the reforms which he wished to carry out. 
The classes which gave him the strongest support 
were the clergy and the people of the towns. At 
every step of Earl Simon's political career, the 
clergy seem to have declared themselves more 
decidedly on his side. The spirit of the Franciscans 
had sunk more deeply amongst them ; the ideas of 
Grosseteste had prevailed more largely. As the 
need of resisting papal oppressions had grown 
more urgent, the national spirit of the clergy had 
increased. The bishops and higher clei-gy were 
amongst the , most important adherents of Earl 
Simon. 

Besides the clergy, the men of the towns were 
strongly in favour of the reforms of the Barons. 
We have seen what an important part the city of 
London took in aiding Earl Simon. The towns 
suffered in their trade and prosperity from tlie 
oppressions and exactions of the Crown. Tlie 
national spirit, which awoke everywhere befoi*e 
the insults of Henry III/s foreign favourites, 
found its chief abode in the burghers of the 
towns. 

Earl Simon determined to strengthen himself 
by gathering his followers together in a Parlia- 
ment. He felt that he must try and change his 
present attitude. 

The custody of the King and the captivity of 
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Prince Edward must be brought to an end if 
there was to be any real peace. The old forms of 
the constitution must be again restored. Accord- 
ingly, on December 14th, writs were issued for 
the assembling of Parliament. The Archbishop 
of York, twelve bishops, and twenty-four abbots, 
priors, and deans, were summoned " for wholesome 
deliberation and full securing of peace and 
tranquillity, now that, thanks be to God, the 
disturbance of the realm has been appeased." On 
December 24th a similar writ was issued to fifty- 
five abbots, twenty-six priors, the master of the 
Temple, and the prior of the hospitallers ; also to 
the five earls of Leicester, Gloucester, Norfolk, 
Oxford, and Derby, as well as to eighteen barons. 
Finally the sheriffs of the counties were ordered 
to send two knights from every shire ; the citizens 
of York, Lincoln, and the other boroughs of 
England, and the barons and men of the Cinque 
Ports, were ordered each of them to send two of 
their "more discreet, loyal, and honest men" to 
confer with the King. 

This summons is remarkable as being the first 
summons to Parliament of representatives of the 
towns. To us at the present day, when so much 
importance is attached to the representation of the 
towns, this may seem to be a very important 
change in the constitution. Earl Simon owes 
much of his fame in our own day to the fact that 
he first made this alteration. It could not, how- 
ever, seem to the men of his own time a very 
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important change. The summoning to ParKament 
of l^nights of the shire was already common. The 
connexion of the local government in the towns, 
as well as the counties, with the central adminis- 
tration, had been established by the organisation 
of the Plantagenet kings. The Curia Eegis, or 
King's Council, had sent out commissioners to 
arrange matters from time to time with elected 
representatives of the towns. The king's justices 
went on circuit to inquire from them into the 
state of order and the administration of justice in 
their districts. Hence the idea of their close 
connexion with the central administration was 
sufficiently familiar. The direct summons of re- 
presentatives of the towns to the Great Council 
was only a natural extension of the summons of 
their representatives to meet the king's commis- 
sioners or justices. There was no sense of giving 
the people greater power by this summons of the 
representatives of the towns. It was a natural 
result of the system which had long been growing 
up. The popular element in Parliament were 
the knights of the shire, who had long been'^, 
summoned. We cannot credit Earl Simon with 
working any great change in the English consti- 
tution. At a great crisis of our national history 
it was natural that tendencies which had lone: 
been growing up should be clearly felt and acted 
upon. On an important point the opinion of those 
closely concerned was asked chiefly because it 
was really wanted. Earl Simon wished to dk^jla^ 
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his power ; and he could best do so by gathering 
together those who were of his opinion. 

Yet though the step taken by Earl Simon in 
summoning to Parliament representatives of the 
towns was not the introduction of a new principle 
into the English constitution, it was still a step of 
great importance in the history of the growth of 
Parliament. It marks the completion of the for- 
mation of that institution. The idea of Parliament 
is that of a central assembly acting for the nation, 
every class of which is represented by men chosen 
from among themselves. The central assembly 
had always existed. The administration of the 
Norman kings had tended to connect the central 
government with the local institutions, until re- 
presentatives of the shires were gradually sent to 
the central assembly. But Simon first recognised 
that the representation of all classes in the State 
was necessary to form a complete Parlianient. He 
called to it representatives of the towns as well as 
of the shires. When once this step had been 
taken, Parliament was fully formed. Many years 
had to pass, and many struggles had to be gone 
through, before Parliament gained for itself regular 
powers and definite times of meeting. But it was 
under Simon de Montfort's hands that it first 
reached its full growth. All praise is due to bim 
that he had the insight to see its full meaning and 
importance. 

There was, however, another novelty in this 
Pari^'ament, which gave it a more questloiwtble 
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appearance. Only twenty-three nobles were sum- 
moned to it. The number of those who were 
passed over as untrustworthy shows us the weak- 
ness of Earl Simon's position. Strong in the 
support of the clergy and of the people, he had 
few of his own order on his side. To increase the 
number of nobles, we find that on January 17th, 
1265, a safe conduct was given to Balliol, Bruce, 
and eight others of the northern barons. StiU the 
barons as a class were ill represented. This Par- 
liament was not a constitutional assembly of the 
tenants-in-chief of the Crown ; it was a gathering 
of the supporters of the existing government of 
tlie Barons' party. 

The great objects set before this Parliament were 
the confirmation of the Mise of Lewis, and the 
settlement of the terms on which the hostage 
Princes could be released. The Parliament was 
summoned to Westminster on January 20th, and 
it sat for an unusual length of time — till the 
middle of March. We know nothing of its pro- 
cedure ; only a few of its results have been 
recorded for us. On February 14th the King 
swore to uphold the new form of government. 
After this, negotiations for Prince Edward's re- 
lease were begun, and came to an end only on 
March 8th. They were embodied in an Act, and 
were formally ratified on March 31st. 

The King and Prince Edward agreed to hold no 
ferther communications with their banished ad- 
jbecents, aod to accept afresh the h.o\3:\2&.^ ^1 ^^ 
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barons, whom they had formally defied before the 
battle of Lewis. The King's castles were to be 
given over to faithful men, and the charters of 
liberties granted by former kings were to be re- 
affirmed. Prince Edward undertook not to leave 
the realm for three years, and to choose his advisers 
and attendants out of native Englishmen, who 
were free from all suspicion. He undertook more- 
over to leave in the hands of the barons the five 
castles which they already held in pledge — Dover, 
Scarborough, Bamborough, Nottingham, and Corfe. 
In addition to these he was to give up Bristol, and 
hand over to Earl Simon the castle and county of 
Chester, as well as the castles of Peak and New- 
castle-under-Lyne ; for these Earl Simon was to 
make a return of lands of equal value. Simon 
thought it prudent to hold these lands, so as to be 
secure against any invasion from Wales or from 
Scotland. Finally, Prince Edward and Henry of 
Almaine promised on oath to maintain all the 
articles of this peace, and never to seek from the 
Pope absolution from their oath. 

The King, the two Princes, ten bishops, the 
Prior of the Hospitallers, the Master of the Temple, 
and the Mayor and Commune of London, set their 
signatures to this agreement. The bishops, with 
burning candles in their hands, threatened excom- 
munication to aU who should break it. 

To conditions such as these it was clear that the 
King and Prince Edward would assent only under 
compulsion. It was a peace ^Yrnin ^aa not likely 
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long to continue. Earl Simon in this Parliament 
had reached the height of his power. It remained 
to be seen if the precautions which he had taken 
to secure it would be strong enough to resist the 
many elements of opposition which were slowly 
forming against him. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Jail anti TDt^ti of ®arl Shimon. 

TTpARL SIMON'S exceptional position raised 
-■— ^ against him many enemies. Everything 
that he did was sure to be keenly criticised and 
misrepresented. Bitter complaints and accusa- 
tions were soon raised against him. He and his 
sons were accused of avarice, of extortion, of a 
low desire for self-aggrandisement. A royalist 
chronicler asserts that Simon had seized upon 
eighteen baronies. 

For these charges there seems to have been no 
foundation. When Earl Simon's possessions were 
confiscated after his death, there was no unlawful 
booty found amongst them; yet the story is a 
natural one to have grown up. We know that 
Earl Simon had charge of the lands of Eichard, 
King of the Eomans, during his imprisonment. 
Probably he had charge also of the lands of many 
of the King's adherents who had fled abroad. The 
revenues of these lands seem to have been used 
for public purposes, and not to have been taken by 
Uarl Simon for his own use. In the case of the 
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knds to be given in exchange to Prince Edward, 
we find that they were handed over on May 8th. 
There is moreover very little evidence for the 
charges against Earl Simon's sons. His eldest 
son Henry is said to have taken for his own uses 
all the wool which English and French merchants 
brought to the port of Dover ; but the story does 
not rest on any good authority. The only instance 
of favouritism on Simon's part is the very trivial 
act of lending his cousin, Peter de Montfort, a 
house at Westminster which was in the hands of 
the King. 

The grounds for the complaints against Earl 
Simon may have been iflight enough; yet the 
complaints could not fail to tell on the majority 
of the people. It was impossible that his popu- 
larity should remain undiminished. Moreover, 
discontent began to show itself amongst the 
principal adherents of the Barons' party, and the 
royalists again raised their heads at the sight of 
this split in the ranks of their opponents. 

As in the struggle after the Provisions of 
Oxford, Eichard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, had 
been unable to submit to the imperious control of 
Earl Simon, so now his young son Gilbert foimd 
it hard to bear. The subject on which their 
quarrel first broke out was a dispute about money, 
which was aroused by the rapacity of the Earl 
of GloucQ3ter. As commander at the battle of 
Lewes of that part of the field where the King 
of the Komans was taken prisoner, he claimed for 
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himself the large ransom which that nobleman 
had to pay. Earl Simon's hot temper again dis- 
played itself at this rapacious demand. He 
angrily answered Earl Gilbert " that he ought to 
be satisfied with having saved his own property 
by the battle." Experience had not taught Simon 
how to curb his imperious disposition. He could 
combine men for action in a great crisis ; but the 
same fiery earnestness of purpose which then 
made him capable of kindling their enthusiasm, 
was a hindrance to him in less stormy times. Him- 
self engrossed in a great purpose, he was intolerant 
of the weaknesses of others. He had not the art 
of getting his own way without the appearance of 
self-assertion. He demanded the same obedience 
in small things as in great. 

There were not wanting men to take advantage 
of the injured pride of the Earl of Gloucester. 
His hereditary hostility to Earl Simon was easily 
aroused. His attention was called to other slights 
that had been put upon him. He was indignant 
at Earl Simon's appointment of governors to the 
royal castles. His pride was hurt at being of 
inferior importance even to an experienced warrior 
and statesman like Simon. When Gloucester's 
discontent was known, numbers of others who 
had grievances against Simon gathered round him. 
Simon had been indignant at the general greed 
displayed in extorting ransoms from the prisoners 
at Lewes. He spoke sharply, and interfered with 
decision. Many whom he oflfended gathered 
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round Gloucester. Even John Giflford, a knight 
of his own household, " second to none in bold- 
ness and uprightness," went over to Gloucester's 
paiiiy. 

The feud between the parties of Leicester and 
Gloucester rapidly spread, and threatened to lead 
to open dissension. Earl Simon's sons had pro- 
claimed a tournament to be held at Dunstaple 
in February, and had sent a challenge to the 
adherents of Gloucester. The tournament was 
forbidden by a royal proclamation, on the gi'ound 
that it would take away the knights from Parlia- 
ment, and so delay the release of Prince Edward. 
An attempt was made to carry on the tournament 
in spite of this prohibition; but Earl Simon, 
accompanied by the Justiciar, and with a strong 
body of troops, went himself to keep the peace. 
Gloucester revenged himself by attacking Simon 
in Parliament. He called him "an alien who 
was attempting to subjugate the realm to himself." 
The Justiciar and the Bishop of Worcester in 
vain tried to reconcile the two Earls. Gloucester 
was already engaged in plots with the royalist 
exiles. 

Such was the state of feeling when, before the 
breaking up of Parliament, Earl Simon left 
London for his castle of Odiham. There he spent 
a fortnight (from March 19 th to April 2nd) with 
his wjtfe, from whom he now parted for the last 
time. Many matters required his attention. There 
were fears of an invasion of the exiled royalists. 
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and there were signs of a rising on the Welsh 
borders. A second time Earl Simon had to keep 
the peace between his sons and the Earl of 
Gloucester. A tournament had been proclaimed 
at Northampton for April 19th, which Simon had 
to stop, as he had stopped the previous one. The 
Earl of Gloucester withdrew to the Welsh marshes, 
and his conduct was more than ever suspicious. 
Simon hastened to the Welsh border, taking with 
him the Eling and the two Princes. On April 30th, 
he was at Gloucester ; on May 13th, at Hereford. 

Simon was not too soon in his precautions. On 
May 10th the King's half-brother, William of 
Valence, accompanied by the Earl of Warenne 
and 120 others, landed in Pembroke, of which 
county William was Earl. A proclamation was 
at once issued by Simon in the King's name to 
the sheriffs of the different counties, ordering that 
the disturbers of the peace be arrested, and that 
the old charters of liberties, as well as the recent 
ordinance made in London, should be publicly 
proclaimed. Earl Simon wished to set forth his 
cause as that of the law and of the constitution. 
He took his stand upon his lawful position. 

He still hoped to keep the peace. An urgent 
letter was sent to the French King, pressing for a 
speedy settlement of the questions referred to 
arbitration. Till they were decided, the peace 
was only temporary ; it was in fact a truce rather 
than a peace. Prince Henry of Almain was again 
seni to France as the bearer of this letter. He 
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was trusted by Earl Simon, though an opponent, 
to give a feir account of the facts. His presence 
would be a proof to Lewis of the earnest desire 
of the barons for a peaceable settlement of the 
dispute. 

Meanwhile Earl Simon did his best to bring 
about a reconciliation with the Earl of Gloucester, 
who had taken up a position in the Forest of Dean, 
and had been joined by some of the discontented 
barons. Four mediators had been sent to Glouces- 
ter, who promised to abide by their decision. A 
royal proclamation was at once issued, denouncing 
all reports of discord between the two earls as 
" vain, false, and fraudulently invented." Even the 
banished lords, Leibume and CliflRord, were again 
allowed to meet Prince Edward* (May 22nd). 
Warenne and Valence, who had sent to the King 
demanding a restoration of their property, were 
ordered to appear before him. Every endeavour 
was made by Earl Simon to keep the peace which 
had been so lately agreed upon ; but intrigues and 
disaffection were spreading so fast around him, 
that an appeal to the sword could not be avoided. 

The hopes of the royalists lay in Prince Edward. 
Their rising could only be effective if he or the 
King were at their head. Only then could it 
have an appearance of lawful resistance to a revo- 
lutionary leader. The King was personally useless, 
and it was easier for them to procure Prince 
Edward's escape. Since the Parliament, Edward 
had been treated with the greatest consideration. 
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He was a prisoner on parole, and was allowed 
every freedom. His associates were Henry de 
Montfort, Eobert de Eos, a knight of his own age, 
and Thomas de Clare, a brother of the Earl of 
Gloucester. The quarrel with Gloucester had not 
created in Earl Simon any suspicion or ill-will 
towards his brother. 

In the company of these knights and other at- 
tendants, Prince Edward, on May 28th, went out 
on horseback outside the gates of Hereford. The 
Prince professed himself desirous of trying the 
paces of a horse which had just been presented 
to him. He rode races against his escort till all 
their horses were weary and incapable of pursuit. 
Then rapidly dismounting, he jumped upon another 
horse, which had been kept fresh for him mean- 
while. *' Good day, my lords," he cried, " and tell 
my father I shall soon see him out of ward." 
Accompanied by de Clare and a few others who 
were in the plot, he rode to a thicket, where Eoger 
Mortimer lay concealed with an escort. They 
rode in safety to Mortimer's castle of Wigmore, a 
distance of twenty-one miles. 

Prince Edward's escape at once made Earl 
Simon's position extremely dangerous. There was 
now a head round whom the different elements 
of discontent could gather. If the barons of the 
Welsh marshes, the Earl of Gloucester and his 
adherents, as well as the banished lords, all 
succeeded in joining Prince Edward, their forces 
would be very formidable. On May 30th a pro- 
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clamation was issued summoning a levy to meet 
the King and Earl Simon at Worcester; all who 
joined the opposite party were declared to be 
rebels. On June 8th the King addressed a letter 
to the Bishop of London, desiring him to excom- 
municate the advisers of the Prince who had led 
him to disregard his oath. The King was made 
to express his sorrow at the Prince's levity; he 
calls him " a son of rebellion at the present." 

Meanwhile Prince Edward had been joined at 
Ludlow by the Earl of Gloucester, who exacted 
from him a promise to uphold the old institutions 
of the country, and not to admit foreigners to 
ofl&ce. There he was joined also by Earl Warenne 
"and his troops. Earl Simon sent to secure Bristol, 
but he was too late ; its garrison proclaimed itself 
in favour of the Prince. The county of Chester, 
of which the Prince was lord, declared for him 
without hesitation. Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, Wor- 
cester, and Gloucester were all held in his name. 
He was master of the whole line of the Severn, 
and hastened to secure it. The bridge was broken 
down at Worcester, so that Simon's levies could 
not meet there. The boats on the stream were 
secured, and the fords were guarded. Prince 
Edward hoped to cut off Simon at Hereford before 
troops could reach him. 

Simon turned for aid to Llewellyn, Prince of 
Wales, with whom he had always been on friendly 
terms. On June 19th peace was made between 
him and the King, securing tiCi \mcL ^^^\r.^ 
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possessions in return for a money payment. Simon 
had no national antipathy to the Welsh. His 
policy was never animated by thoughts of con- 
quest. He was willing to admit the Welsh peace- 
ably under English rule. From Hereford Simon 
went to Monmouth, and then to Newport, where 
he tried to cross the Bristol Channel, but was 
prevented by hostile ships. He retraced his steps 
to Hereford, and found some difficulty in obtaining 
provisions. The English soldiers could find no 
bread among a rude people who lived on milk and 
goats* flesh. 

From Monmouth, on June 28th, Simon had 
summoned his son, the younger Simon, to come 
to his aid. He was engaged in guarding the 
peace in the counties of Dorset, Devonshire, and 
Somerset. When he received his father's message 
he was busied with the siege of Pevensey, which 
still held out for the royalists. He does not seem 
to have realised the need of haste and prompti- 
tude. First he went to London to get reinforce- 
ments. Then, with sixteen knights' companies, 
and a troop of foot soldiers from London, he pro- 
ceeded southward to Winchester. As the citizens 
were on the King's side, and shut their gates 
against him, he stormed and sacked the city on 
July 16th. Thence, still seeking reinforcements, 
he marched through Oxford and Northampton to 
his father's castle of Kenilworth. In foolish 
security he did not quarter his troops within the 
c&atle^ but he and his soldiers slept in tihe village. 
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Meanwhile Earl SimoD, counting on the advanoe 
of his son, had moved from Hei*eford to meet him. 
TTifl plan was to surround Prince Edward at Wor- 
cester ; but it was entirely frustrated by his son's 
carelessness. Edward on his side saw the import- 
ance of preventing a union of Earl Simon's forces. 
A woman spy brought him news of the unguarded 
state of the army at Kenil worth. Making a rapid 
march by night, he entered Kenilworth early on 
the morning of August 1st. The barons were 
taken entirely by surprise. They were awoke 
from their sleep by cries of " Come out, traitors ! 
By God's death you shall be killed." Many were 
taken or killed in their beds ; some found safety 
in flight. '*Some fled with only their hose on, some 
with a shirt or drawers ; others ran off with their 
clothes under their arms. Few or none had time to 
put on all their garments." Young Simon himself 
escaped with difficulty, half dressed, across the 
lake into the castle. Ten barons were taken 
prisoners, and the booty of the conquerors was 
great. So many horses were captured that the 
very foot-boys of the Prince's army were provided 
with the steeds of knights. But Prince Edward 
did not stay to enjoy his triumph. He hastened 
back at once to take advantage of Earl Simon's 
defenceless position, and strike a decisive blow 
while the opportunity offered. He carried off his 
booty and prisoners to Gloucester, and then pro- 
. ceeded to meet Simon« 

Earl Simon, in ignorance of his son's fatA^<t<^s^ 
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marching to join him. He had left Hereford on 
August 2nd, and had managed to cross the Severn 
at Kempsey, four miles south of Worcester. 
Thence he advanced to Evesham, where the 
monks received him gladly into the Abbey. On 
the morning of Tuesday, August 4th, the Barons* 
army prepared to continue their march towards 
Kenilworth. They had heard mass from the 
Bishop of Worcester, and were waiting till the 
King had finished breakfast. Suddenly there 
came in view, from the very quarter whence the 
young de Montfort was expected, an army ad- 
vancing with de Montfart's banners spread. Earl 
Simon joyfully exclaimed to one of his attendants, 
"It is my son; fear not; nevertheless, go and 
look out, lest by chance we should be deceived." 
The scout ascended the clock tower of the Abbey, 
and saw behind the banners of de Montfort, which 
floated in the van, the leopards of Prince Edward. 
Dismayed, he brought the grievous news to Earl 
Simon, who hastened to make such preparations 
as he could. 

Prince Edward had planned to take Earl Simon 
by surprise. Afraid lest he should gain intelli- 
gence by means of spies who might be amongst 
his own troops, he had marched northwards the 
evening before, as though he intended to make for 
Shrewsbury. He suddenly altered his march, and 
made for Evesham. 

At first Earl Simon did not see his full danger. 
Only Prince Edward's diviaioii, which advanced in 
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front, had as yet come in sight. A hill hid the 
divisions of the Earl of Gloucester and Mortimer, 
which hemmed in Simon's rear and flanks. The 
river Avon cut him off from hopes of retreat 
towards the east. 

Mounting a little hill to reconnoitre. Earl 
Simon first saw his danger. His soldierly spirit 
was struck to notice the skilful disposition of 
Prince Edward's forces, and their orderly arrange- 
ment. He saw at a glance that everything had 
been done with the greatest care to prevent his 
escape. He could not but contrast the skill and 
forethought which Prince Edward now showed with 
the rashness and impetuosity which had lost the 
battle of Lewes only a year before. Though 
hopelessly surrounded, and looking forward only 
to death. Earl Simon could not refrain from a 
feeling of pride at Prince Edward's progress in 
military skiU. "By the arm of St. James," he 
exclaimed, "they come on skilfully. It is not 
from themselves, but from me, that they have 
learned that order. Now let us commend our 
souls to God; for our bodies are our enemies." 
Then he besought those who were with him to 
seek safety in flight ; he urged them to save them- 
selves for better days, and try at some future 
time to benefit the land. They all refused to 
leave him, saying that they would stay and die 
with him. His son Henry begged him to flee, and 
leave him to fight the battle. Simon refused; 
*' Far be it from me, my son. I have grown old 

O 
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in wars, and my life hastens to an end. There is 
something in my blood which tells me my fore- 
fathers never fled nor wished to flee from battle. 
Do you, my son, retire, lest you perish in the 
flower of youth — you who are to succeed me (God 
grant it), and succeed to our race, illustrious in 
the glories of war." None would consent to seek 
safety in flight. All prepared themselves stead- 
fastly to meet the doom which could not be 
avoided. 

The enemy advanced rapidly upon them to the 
loud sound of trumpets. The Barons gathered 
themselves together into a close body, that they 
might ofier the most desperate resistance. There 
was no question of military skill or generalship. 
All that could be done was to die bravely. The 
Welsh soldiers were the first to flee and seek to 
hide themselves among the fields and gardens. 
Eound Earl Simon the fight raged desperately. 
The Earl "fought stoutly like a giant for the 
liberties of England." Time after time the royalists 
were beaten back, and their soldiers trampled 
under the horse-hoofs of the Barons. Their leaders 
led them back to the charge, loading them with 
reproaches for their defeat at Lewes. Earl Simon 
saw his followers killed by his side. His son 
Henry was wounded, and his cousin Peter, Hugh 
Despenser, and Ealph Basset, were aU slain before 
his eyes. Still Earl Simon fought on. His horse 
was killed under him; but he fought on foot, 
wielding bis sword with both hands, and dealing 



.•> 
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sturdy blows on every side. Thicker and thicker 
the royalists pressed round him, and called on him 
to surrender. ** Never will I surrender to dogs and 
perjurers ; but to God alone," was Simon's answer. 
He was wounded by a blow from behind, and fell 
amid the crowd of his assailants. 

His son Henry, though wounded, still continued 
the fight, but it was not long before he fell. His 
brother, Guy de Montfort, fell also, covered with 
wounds, and was made prisoner. From six to 
nine in the morning the battle raged. A violent 
storm of thunder and hail had darkened the air 
during the fight, and the shock of an earthquake 
was felt in many places. A comet which appeared 
in the sky about this time, was reckoned as a 
presage of the coming calamity. 

King Henry had been with the Barons' forces in 
the battle. As his visor was closed over his face, 
he could not be recognised, and ran some risks 
at the hands of his friends. In vain he cried out 
tha/t he was the King, and was too old to fight. 
His voice was lost in the tumult. At length a 
alight wound on his shoulder caused his visor to 
fall. " I am Henry of Winchester," he exclaimed, 
and was joyously led off to his son. 

The bodies of the slaughtered barons were 
buried in the Abbey of Evesham. Prince Edward 
attended the funeral rites of his friend Henry de 
Montfort, who was the King's godson. But the 
tody of Earl Simon was given over to the vengeful 
spirit of his foes. The hands and feet were cut 
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off, and the head, grievously mutilated, was sent 
to the wife of Eoger Mortimer, at Wigmore. 
"May the forerunner of the Lord, whose head 
was given to a dancing girl at a banquet, help 
his soul who sent it," is the bitter remark of a 
chronicler. Some parts of the body were sent to 
different towns to be exposed; the trunk was 
buried by the monks of Evesham with due respect 
in front of the high altar. 

But though Earl Simon's body was thus dis- 
honoured by his foes, the feelings of the people 
made ample amends. To them Earl Simon was 
not a rebel, but a glorious martyr for the welfare 
of the Church and kingdom. Popular belief hailed 
him a-s a saint; and he gained that title not by 
any papal grant of canonisation, but by the deep 
love and reverence of the people for whom he 
had laboured. His sanctity was believed to be 
attested by miracles, of which a lengthy catalogue 
has come down to us. 

The story, which was believed amongst the 
people, about Earl Simon's mutilated hands, shows 
how soon legends began to gather round him. It 
is said that the messenger, who bore Simon's hands 
and head to Lady Mortimer, found on his arrival 
at the Castle of Wigmore that she had gone to 
mass at the neighbouring abbey. Thither he went 
to bear her the good news as quickly as possible. 
He entered the church, carrying in his bosom the 
maimed hands sewn up in a cloth. As he told 
Ledy Mortimer the news, tlve ^jriest was elevating 
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the host. At that solemn moment, the hands of 
Earl Simon were seen to clasp themselves in prayer 
above the messenger's head. They were afterwards 
found in the bag sewn up as before. Lady Mor- 
timer was so alarmed at this that she sent back the 
hands to Evesham. 

It is said that at the tomb of Earl Simon, 
miracles long continued to be performed. We 
have a list of 212 cures which were wrought on 
the sick who repaired thither. A liturgy was 
composed in Earl Simon's honour, and worship 
was offered to him. A portion of one of the 
hymns has come down to us. It begins : 

'* Simon de Montfort, hail, all hail ! 
Hail knighthood's flower and grace, 
Who suffering entered death's dark vale 
Protector of the English race." * 

These lines show us the threefold basis of Earl 
Simon's fame — his personal piety, his military 
talents, and his patriotic devotion to the rights of 
England. The friend of Grosseteste, and of the 
friars, he was rigorous in the performance of his 
religious duties, and wore a shirt of hair next to 
his skin in token of his self-denying spirit. As a 
general, his skill and prowess awoke the enthu- 
siasm of all his followers. But men loved him 



* Salve Simon Montis Fortis, 
Totius flos militiaB, 
Duras psenas passus mortis, 
Protector gentis Anglise. 
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more than all for his chivabtms devotion to the 
cause of the liberties of the EngKah Ghnrch and 
people. He opposed a weak king who wished 
to govern England in the inter^ts of foreign 
favourites, and who was willing to leave t^e 
English Church to be pillaged by the Pope. To 
rid the land of aliens, and free the Church &om 
robbery, were the objects of Simon's endeavours. 
He saw the meaning of the old English institu- 
tions, and strove to vindicate for them their propei* 
power. "England for the English," was his motto ; 
and he spared no pains, and refused no sacrifices, 
to give it due effect. 

Again do the songs of the time tell us of the 
deep love of the people for Earl Simon, and of the 
grief caused by his death. 

« I needs must sing, my heart so bids, aLUiongh my words be 
drear. 
With tearful eyes was made this song of England's barons 

dear, 
Who for the peace made long ago went down unto the grave, 
Their bodies maimed and mangled sor«, our English land to 
save. 
Now here low lies the flower of price, who knew so much 

of war, 
The Earl Montfort, whose luckless sort the land shall long 
deplore. 

<* But by his death the Earl Montfort the victory has won ; 
Like holy martyr Thomas, he to the death was done ; 
Like Thomas, would not that aught ill should holy Church 

betide ; 
Uke Thomas fought, and, showing naught of flinching, like 
Mn died. 
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Now here low lies the flower of price^ who knew so much 

of war, 
The Earl Montfort, whose luckless sort the land shall long 

deplore." • 

As we look back upon Earl Simon's career, we 
must admire his decided stand against royal 
oppression. We must rejoice that he so far suc- 
ceeded ; but we must also confess that it was well 
he failed where he did. It was impossible for him 
to go further in his course. He was better able 
to withstand oppression than to devise means of 
checking it. So long as he was in opposition to 
the King, he was the champion of the liberties of 
England. When he had power in his own hands, 
his position became at once dangerous. Many 
things w^ere against him — his foreign birth, his 
domineering temper, his personal hostility to the 
King. He could never have gathered round him 
the English nobles, and prevailed on them to work 
with him. His desire for power and his inability 
to brook an equal would have required some 
greater position than the English constitution 

* Chanter m' estoit, mon cuer le voit, en un dure langage, 
Tut en pleurant f ut fat le chaunt de nostre duz baronage, 
Quo pur la pees, si loynz apr^s se lesserent detrere, 
Lnr cors trenchers, e demembrer, pur salver Engleterre. 
Ore est ocys la flur de pris, que taunt savoit de guere, 
Ly quens Montf ort, sa dure mort molt enplora la terra. 

M6s par sa mort, lo cuens Montfort conquist la victoire, 
Come ly martyr de Caunterbyr, finist sa vie : 
Ne voleit pas li bon Thomas qe perist seinte Egliso, 
Ly cuens auxi so combatit, e mourust saunz feyntise^ 
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provided. His previous relations with the King 
would have lent his attitude towards the Crown 
the appearance of a personal quarrel in the eyes 
of foreign nations. 

If Earl Simon had succeeded to the full, he 
would have become protector of the realm of 
England, and would have broken up the main 
lines of its constitution, which have shown them- 
selves always so capable of progress. We cannot 
but feel that English liberty has advanced more 
sui'ely under a monarchy, than it would have done 
under a new system which would have tended to 
become despotic in its turn. As it was. Earl 
Simon's opposition to royal tyranny worked great 
results. The main point for which Simon fought 
he won in a way he thought not of. Henry III. 
was the last king who tried to rule by foreign 
favourites ; no king was more truly English than 
Edward I. The principles for which Earl Simon 
fought and died were largely accepted in the 
following reign. 

It was not only in miUtaiy skiU that Simon 
was the teacher of Prince Edward. The Prince's 
character had ripened amid the struggles of his 
early years. At first he had refused to fight 
against the Barons, and had nobly kept his word 
once pledged to them. But as the quarrel grew 
hotter it was impossible for him to take side 
openly against his father, and help those who 
wished to diminish the lawful power of the crown 
to which he himself was heir. Yet he learned in 
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the conflict to see the hopeless folly of his father's 
government^ and to appreciate the strength of 
Simon's hold upon the minds of Englishmen. 
When he became King, his object was to avoid 
the mistakes of the one, and to profit by the 
wisdom of the other. In nothing is this seen 
more clearly than in the readiness with which he 
followed the example set by Simon in summoning 
to Parliament representatives of the towns. Simon 
had seen what new element of strength this step 
would give him, and had seen too how clearly it 
followed from the existing condition of the institu- 
tions of England. What Simon did as a measure 
to strengthen his own hands in a great crisis, 
Edward accepted as a principle of government. 
The wisdom of Edward I. gave force and reality 
to the completion of the Parliamentary system. 

Earl Simon failed because the English monarchy 
was too strong to be overthrown, and because he 
could find no way of checking it, except by re- 
ducing it to insignificance. For a time, when the 
remembrance of oppression was strong, men rose 
against it ; but its roots were deep in England, and 
it soon put forth its strength. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
(RttU of H^t Srttttssle. 

THE death of Earl Simon meant the complete 
victory of the King. There was no longer 
any hope of making head against him. The King 
resumed his power, and recalled all documents 
which had been signed with the royal seal since 
the battle of Lewes. " It was not ourselves, but 
the Earl who used our seal." New sheriffs were 
sent by the King into all the counties. 

There was no opposition to these measures. 
The younger Simon, who had endeavoured to 
bring help to his father, found that his only safety 
lay in shutting himself up behind the walls of 
Kenil worth Castle. On September 6th he released 
without any stipulation the King of the Romans 
and his son Edmund, who were prisoners within 
the castle. At the same time the widow of Hugh 
Despenser surrendered to the King the Tower of 
London. It was clear that no serious opposition 
could be offered by the Barons' party. 

A Parliament was summoned to Winchester on 
/September 8th, to take leu^^il steps for securing the 
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royalists* revenge. To it were summoned all the 
nobles, even the widows of the royalist barons 
who had faUen in the war ; the Bishops of London, 
Lincoln, Worcester, and Chichester were passed 
by as being too deeply implicated in Earl Simon's 
measures. This Parliament was entirely on the 
King's side. All the acts of the government since 
the battle of Lewes were declared invalid. The 
estates of the rebels who had fought at Evesham 
and Kenilworth were confiscated, and were appor- 
tioned to the royalist chiefs. The King of the 
Eomans had large grants made to him. Prince 
Edmund, sumamed Crouchback, from his habit of 
stooping, Henry III.'s second son, received the 
forfeited estates of Earl Simon. So sweeping were 
the measures of confiscation, that even the King's 
adherents regarded them as unwise. The land was 
filled with a class of men who were called "the 
disinherited," whose interest it was, by continu- 
ing the war, to try and obtain better terms for 
themselves. 

The Pope, who W6is the same Cardinal Guido 
whose interference had been refused by Earl 
Simon in 1264, and who now ruled under the 
title of Clement IV., wrote to the King, urging 
him to forbearance. A Papal legate suspended 
the four bishops who had been truest to Earl 
Simon, and ordered them to go to Eome and seek 
for pardon. The united forces of the Papacy and 
of the Crown were bent upon stamping out all 
traces of rebellion. 
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The city of London was severdy dealt with for 
the support which it had given the Barons. The 
mayor and a body of citizens, who went to make 
submission to the King at Windsor, were seized 
and imprisoned, although they had the King's safe 
conduct The goods of many citizens were con- 
fiscated. The city was condemned to pay 20,000 
marks (£13,345), as compensation for the damages 
they had done to the King^s property* The 
charters of the city were for a time suspended, 
and were only restored when all the money had 
been paid. 

Young Simon de Montfort had trusted to the 
mediation of the King of the Eomans to secure 
his own pardon. He met Henry III. at North- 
ampton in December, and attempts were made at 
reconciliation. The Earl of Gloucester is said to 
have objected to any mercy being shown him; 
but the counsels of the King of the Eomans 
prevailed. Yet the terms oflfered were not such as 
Simon could accept. He was to deliver up the 
castle of Kenilworth, and to leave England ; so 
long as he lived peaceably abroad, the King 
would grant him a pension of 500 marks (£330) 
a year. Meanwhile he was ordered to follow the 
King to London. Suspecting that this was an 
attempt to imprison him, he made his escape in 
February, 1266. He fled to Winchelsea, where he 
gathered round him the discontented people of 
the Cinque Ports, and for some time made head 
against the royal armies. 
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Meanwhile all efforts to take the castle of 
Kenilworth were in vain. It still held out in the 
name of the Countess Eleanor. The castle had 
been strongly fortified by Earl Simon, and was 
provided with all the engines of war. Its garri- 
son consisted of 1,300 men with their wives. 
They supplied themselves with food by plundering 
the neighbouring country, and by their robberies 
made themselves the dread of all around. At 
Easter, 1266, the royal forces were assembled to 
put down the rebels. The men of the Cinque 
Ports were reduced by Prince Edward, but 
received favourable terms. Various bands of the 
Barons' party were reduced to submission, and at 
the end of June the siege of Kenilworth Castle 
was undertaken. 

It was found to be no easy task. The military 
engines inside the castle destroyed the towers 
which were erected for its attack. The besieged 
were desperate, and were restrained by no scruples. 
They cut off the hand of a royal herald who had 
come to summon them ta surrender, and sent it 
to the King as a present from the " disinherited.** 
The Papal legate came to the King's camp, and 
solemnly excommunicated the rebels. He was 
answered by a man who showed himself upon the 
walls, clad in scarlet and red like a cardinal, and 
with mock ceremonies went through an excom- 
munication of the King and the legate. Yet the 
besieged did not fail in knightly courtesy. When 
one of their royalist prisoners died within the 
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castle, bis body was laid bonourably on a bier, 
and was brougbt in procession outside tbe walls, 
where it was left with candles burning round it 
that his friends might bury it 

This resolute opposition at last convinced the 
King that he must make some concessions. Par- 
liament on August 24th agreed to the appointment 
of a commission which was to devise terms of a 
settlement. The King was to nominate six, of 
whom three were to be bishops. These six were 
to choose six others. The -twelve members so 
obtained were to consider means for restoring 
peace to the land, and for moderating the griev- 
ances of the "disinherited." Parliament was 
called together at the end of October to give 
effect to their decision. They recommended that 
no one should be entirely dispossessed of his 
land ; but that all should be allowed to receive it 
back on payment of a fine. This fine was to vary 
from one year's income to seven years' income of 
the lands, according to the degree of their pos- 
sessor's guilt. The sons of the Earl of Leicester 
were, however, exempted from the benefits of this 
decree. Many of the " disinherited" took advan- 
tage of this decree, which is called the " Dictum 
de Kenilworth," or Award of Kenilworth. The 
castle, however, still held out, and only surren- 
dered, in December, 1266, when its garrison could 
hold out no longer from famine. 

Still, the troubles were not at an end. The 
rebels held out in the east of England, and thp 
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IflliB of Ely, with the cities of Lynn, Ceimbridge, 
and Norwich, were still in their hands. Moreover, 
the powerful Earl of Gloucester showed signs of 
discontent. He strongly supported the " Dictum 
de Kenilworth," to the carrying out of which many 
who had obtained the confiscated estates raised 
objections. A quarrel arose between Gloucester 
and Eoger Mortimer, and Gloucester was afraid 
for the safety of his own lands. He left the King, 
and again took up arms. He appealed to the 
Provisions of Oxford, demanded the exclusion of 
foreigners, whom the King again showed signs of 
favouring, and claimed amnesty for the " disin- 
herited." 

In April Gloucester entered London, while the 
King and Prince Edward were engaged in reducing 
the rebels in the north and east. The city at once 
joined him, and the King and Prince Edward 
were again alarmed at the threatening aspect of 
affairs. The papal legate interposed his media- 
tion, and urged upon the King the need of modera- 
tion. In June the grievances of Gloucester and 
of the Londoners were redressed. Prince Edward 
offered favourable terms to the rebels in the Isle 
of Ely; and on July 11th they were accepted. 
At the end of September a treaty of peace was 
also concluded with Prince Llewellyn of Wales. 

Moderate counsels had at last prevailed, and 
the troubles were at an end. The Papacy had 
learned in the struggle that England was no 
longer to be robbed with impunity. The King 
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had been compelled to put away his foreign 
favourites, and recognise his duties to England. 
Henry III. had been successful in the conflict; 
but he had not won an absolute victory, or one 
which left the country entirely at his mercy. 
Peace could only be restored by accepting the 
principles which animated the measures, in de- 
fence of which Earl Simon had fought and died. 

It mattered little what steps Henry IIL might 
take, as he was now an old man, and his days 
were drawing to an end. But Prince Edward had 
learned in a decisive way the feeling of England, 
and the true policy of an English King. Now, as 
though wearied of the civil strife, and desirous of 
letting men forget the part which he had played 
in it, Edward went, in 1270, on a Crusade to help 
the good King Lewis of France, whose zeal for 
Christendom would not let him rest. Lewis died 
of the plague before Tunis, and Edward received 
the news of his death as he was on his way to 
join him. He made an expedition in defence of 
Acre, from which he returned, in 1273, to take the 
Crown of England. 

He came back with a mind free from the re- 
membrance of all past quarrels to a land which 
had recovered at last from the effects of the long 
struggle. But he came with a mind broadened 
by the experience which that conflict had brought. 
The example of Earl Simon's generalship and 
statesmanship had not been thrown away upon 
Mm. If Earl Simon had no other claim upon 
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US than that he set clearly before the greatest of 
English Kings the problem to be solved, he would 
still have a great claim upon the gratitude of 
Englishmen. Earl Simon both showed Edward 
what was to be done for England, and showed 
him the spirit in which only the work could be 
accomplished. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 
Jortunefi tl &tmon'fi Jamilp. 

]7T remains to follow briefly the fortunes of Earl 
-«\ Simon's family, which was now ousted from 
all its former glory, arid driven into exile. 

When Prince Edward made his escape from 
Hereford in May, 1265, the Counters of Leicester 
was at her castle of Odiham. As the danger of 
her husband became more alarming she left 
Odiham, and retired for greater safety to Dover. 
There she received the crushing news of the 
battle of Evesham, which robbed her at once of 
her husband and son, and deprived her of all her 
great position. She laid aside her purple robe, 
and donned once more the widow's weeds, which 
she had doffed to become Earl Simon's bride. 
Long time she fasted and refused comfort. She 
lived as though she were in a convent. Still, she 
had thoughts of resistance to the King. It might 
be that she at Dover and her son Simon at Kenil- 
worth could still be sufficiently formidable to 
make good terms for themselves. She soon found 
that this was hopeless. The reaction had set in 
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too strongly in the King's favour. Henry showed 
no mercy to his sister or her sons. Nothing bnt 
exile, with the loss of all her goods, awaited the 
unhappy Countess. 

foreseeing this, she sent her two youngest sons, 
Bichard and Amaury, to France on September 
18th. They landed at Gravelines, taking with 
them 11,000 marks (£7,664), which Eleanor had 
managed to get together. The King was so angry 
at this that he wrote to the barons of the Cinque 
Ports, charging them to prevent the escape of the 
Countess of Leicester. At the same time he wrote 
to the King of France, saying that he had intended 
to use the money of the Earl of Leicester for the 
purpose of making compensation to French mer- 
chants who had been robbed by English privateers ; 
now that the Countess of Leicester had succeeded 
in carrying off the money to France, he was unable 
to carry out his intention ; if Lewis were to seize 
the money, it might still be used for the purpose 
he had mentioned. There is something mean and 
contemptible in this endeavour of Henry IIL to 
deprive his sister of the means of livelihood. He 
feared her, however, as Earl Simon's wife, and we 
have seen that there had never been much affec- 
tion between him and his sister. In his tetters 
he does not give her the name of "sister," but 
only calls her the " Countess of Leicester." Per- 
haps Henry III. was still afraid that Eleanor 
might raise an army in France, and again invade 
England, as the royalist exiles had done hetoc^ 
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But Prince Edward and the King of the Somans 
were more kindly disposed to their relative than 
was Henry IIL Eichard did his utmost to help 
Eleanor ; and in October we find Prince Edward, 
** at the request of our dear airnt* the lady Countess 
of Leicester/' admitting into his favour a number 
of gentlemen who had belonged to her household. 
They were allowed to have their lands restored to 
them. 

Eleanor, with her only daughter, who bore the 
same name as herself, was not long in joining her 
young sons in France. She was kindly received 
by King Lewis, who had always been on firiendly 
terms with the house of De Montfort. Lewis 
interceded with Henry III. on her behalf, and 
Henry agreed to make her some allowance from 
the lands of her dower. But so long as the young 
Simon continued in arms, it was impossible that 
any agreement could be made. Simon's spirit of 
adventure would not consent to submission. His 
continued i-esistance was the cause of the exclusion 
of his family from the provisions of the Dictum de 
Kenilworth. 

Countess Eleanor wished only to spend the re- 
mainder of her days in peace. She retired for that 
purpose to the nunnery of Montargis, which had 
been founded by Amicia, Earl Simon's sister. She 
did not herself become a nun, but she lived in 
seclusion, careful only about furthering the fortunes 
of her children. Queen Eleanor was intei*ested in 
her behalf, and prevailed wpon Henry III. to allow 
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her a revenue of £500 a year from her former 
dower. In the summer of 1267 her son Simon, 
seeing that resistance was at an end, made his 
escape from England. Soon after his brother Guy, 
who had been taken prisoner at Evesham, suc- 
ceeded in bribing one of his gaolers, and so escaped 
across the Channel from Dover. 

Further attempts were made by Lewis IX. to 
obtain favourable terms for the de Montfort family. 
Henry offered to pay young Simon de Montfort 
the price of his father's lands, which was to be 
fixed by the arbitration of the King of the Romans. 
Simon in return for this was to undertake never 
to return to England without the royal permis- 
sion, and to make no hostile attempts against the 
crown. These conditions were perhaps imposed 
to make their acceptance impossible. As might 
have been expected, they were refused. It soon 
became evident that the royal power was fairly 
established in England, and that there was little 
hope of the restoration of such a dangerous family 
as the de Montforts. 

Accordingly Guy de Montfort seems to have 
determined to open out for himself a new field of 
distinction. He left France to take part in the 
chief war which at that time attracted the atten- 
tion of Europe. This was the war in Sicily, where 
the Pope had offered the crown to Charles of 
Anjou, brother of the King of France. Charles 
of Anjou warred bitterly against the house of 
Frederic II., and did all he could to secure for 
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himself the possession of Naples and Sicily. Guy 
de Montfort went to help him in his attempt, 
and was followed soon after by his elder brother 
Simon. 

But Simon went to Italy with heart full of 
vengefiil feelings. The bitterness of exile had told 
upon him, and the sense of injustice rankled 
deeply in his breast He was no longer the fiery 
knight he had been of old, but became a gloomy 
and melancholy schemer. When in 1270 Prince 
Edward had gone off to the crusades, taking with 
him a number of the chief nobles of England, 
Simon thought that the peaceful state of England 
would allow him to visit his country without 
detection. He stealthily passed over to England, 
and visited the tombs of his father and brother at 
Evesham. His bitterness was increased by this 
visit. He saw that England was peaceful and con* 
tented. Men were reaping the results of Earl 
Simon's labours without any thought of the un- 
worthy treatment of his sons. With all his venge- 
ful passions fully awakened, Simon left England 
and passed on to join his brother in Italy, where 
Guy had risen high in favour with Charles of 
Anjou by the military talents which he had 
shown. 

The two brothers showed the same desire for 
revenge, and an opportunity for wreaking it was 
soon presented. 

Prince Edward had sent back from Palermo, 
which he left in February, 1271, his cousin Henrjr 
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of AlemaiiL Henry seems to have been charged 
with a message to Italy, where at this time there 
had been a long vacancy in the Papacy. The 
Cardinals were now sitting to elect a new Pope. 
Charles of Anjou and the new King of France^ 
Philip III., were both in Eome to use their in- 
fluence on the election. Henry joined them tbere» 
and on March 9th the three journeyed together to 
the town of Viterbo, not far north of Borne. 

Simon and Guy de Montfort were in Viterbo 
at the same tima Their revengeful feelings were 
aroused to the highest pitch by the sight of their 
cousin, who nevertheless was desirous of using the 
influence of Charles of Anjou to reconcile Simon 
and Guy with Prince Edward. They had no reason 
for feeling hatred against their cousin Henry, who 
during the war had acted with great moderation, 
and had never shown hostility towards them. The 
spirit of the Italians must have kindled in them 
a blind desire for passionate revenge. The life 
which they had led as soldiers of fortune must 
have blunted their feelings, and warped their judg- 
ment. They determined to put their cousin to 
death in revenge for Earl Simon's slaughter. 

It was the solemn season of Lent. On the 
morning of March 13th the Kings of France and 
Sicily were engaged in their devotions in the 
Franciscan church, atid Henry was hearing mass 
in a church close to his house. Entirely unsus- 
picious of evil, he was kneeling before the altar, 
when the brothers rushed upon him, exclaiming. 
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" Traitx)r, you shall not escape." In vain he clung 
to the altar ; his fingers were cut through, and he 
was stabbed repeatedly by the daggers of the 
assassins. At last they left him for dead, and 
hastened to the door of the church, which was 
guarded by a body of armed men whom they had 
brought with them. " I have had my revenge," 
exclaimed Guy to one of them. " How was your 
father dragged about ? " was the reply. Stung by 
the remembrance of the mutilation of his father's 
corpse, and anxious to make his revenge a signal 
one, Guy hurried back into the church. Again 
he seized his luckless victim, and dragged him by 
the hair outside the church. Henry still had 
strength enough to clasp his hands, and pray in 
God*s name for mercy. "You had no mercy on 
my father or my brothers," exclaimed Guy, as he 
stabbed him. again and again. At last satiated 
with revenge, the murderers leapt upon their 
horses, and rode away to the Maremma, where 
Guy's father-in-law was powerful enough to 
protect them from pursuit. 

It was a terrible deed, which awoke the horror 
of all men. Edward was bitterly grieved at the 
death of his cousin, and was indignant that neither 
Philip IV. nor Charles of Sicily showed them- 
selves more zealous in bringing the murderers 
to punishment. Simon de Montfort died in the 
same year at Siena, " after wandering on the earth 
with the curse of Cain upon him." No active 
measures were taken against Guy, till Edward, in 
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his journey home from Palestine, visited Eonie 
early in 1273. Edward was now King of England 
and the new Pope Gregory was likely to listen to 
his requests. In March the Pope summoned Guy 
de Montfort to appear before him, and answer to 
the charges laid against him. His father-in-law 
received a similar summons. 

Neither of the culprits came in person; but 
Guy*s youngest brother, Amaury, pleaded in their 
behalf for delay. They feared to come while 
Edward was in Italy; for they were afraid that 
he might seek revenge. Guy offered to justify 
himself before the Pope when Edward was gone. 
The Pope proceeded at once to pass sentence upon 
him. He was condemned to perpetual infamy; 
his goods were confiscated ; he might not inherit 
the lands of his wife; his descendants to the 
fourth generation were declared incapable of office 
or rank ; and he himself was outlawed. In the 
autumn, however, of the same year, as the Pope 
was passing through Florence, Guy de Montfort, 
with his wife and friends, humbled himself before 
him. Two miles outside the city they prostrated 
themselves before the Pope, with ropes round 
their necks, in the garb of penitence. The Pope 
was moved, and relaxed Guy's punishment; he 
was condemned to penance in a lonely cell. 

Ten years Guy remained in his cell, till he was 
released in 1283 by Pope Martin IV., who needed 
his services as a soldier. As Papal General, Guy 
de Montfort recovered much territory for the Pope, 
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and was allowed by bim to take possession of bis 
wife's inberitance. In 1288 be was taken prisoner 
wbile figbting in bebalf of Cbarles of Anjou 
against the Sicilians, wbo bad sbaken off tbe 
French yoke, which they bated. Guy ended bis 
life in tbe Sicilian prisons. Many offers were 
made to ransom him ; but they were all rejected. 
Some suspected King Edward's influence in this. 
**The band of God," says a chronicler, ''reached 
bim in due time.'* 

The murder of Prince Henry produced a deep 
impression of horror on men's minds. The people 
of Viterbo bad a picture of tbe terrible deed 
painted on the wall of the church as a memorial. 
The great Italian poet Dante tells us much of 
what happened in his own time, in tbe shape of a 
journey which God allowed bim to take through 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, that so be might 
be shown the real meaning of life. In his poem 
he represents in the other world those wbo bad 
been remarkable either for their good or evil deeds. 
Amongst the murderers who are shown bim as 
plunged up to their throats in a pool of blood he 
sees the shade of Guy de Montfort, shunned even 
by those wbo shared the same fate : 

" A Bpiiit sitting at one side alone 
He showed, and said, *■ He in Gk>d's bosom smote 
The heart that by the stream of Thames still bleeds.' " • 

* MostroccL iin* ombra dall' un canto sola, 
Dicendo : Colui fesse in grembo a Dio 
Lo cuor che *n su '1 Tamigi aneor si cola. 

InfernOf xii. 1 19. 
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The heart of Prince Henry was sent to England 
in a golden vase, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey — it is said in the same tomb as the body 
of Edward the Confessor. Dante represents it as 
still bleeding, through desire for vengeance, in its 
last resting-place on the banks of the Thames. 

Though Edward I. displayed the utmost vigour, 
as was natural, in demanding the punishment of 
the murderers of his cousin, he did not show any 
ill-will towards their mother, the aged Countess 
Eleanor. As he passed through France, on his 
way back to England, he confirmed the grant 
which his father had made to her, and promised, 
if she conducted herself faithfully, to admit her 
to the full enjoyment of her rights. King Philip 
III. was as much her friend as his father had 
been, and did his utmost in her behalf. In the 
spring of 1275 she died at Montargis, after com- 
mending her children to the good offices of Queen 
Margaret, the widowed Queen of France. 

Eleanor had many of the gifts and many of the 
faults of her house. Her faults made her in many 
ways an unlucky wife for Earl Simon. She in- 
creased rather than diminished his imperiousne^s 
of disposition and violence of temper. So far 
from being a peacemaker between her husband 
and her brother, she made their quarrel only more 
bitter. It would have been a noble office to act as 
mediator between the two, and by wise counsels 
to have made the way clear for agreement, and so 
to have secured the peace of the land. 
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Of the children of the Countess Eleanor only 
two, Amaury and Eleanor, were by her bedside 
when she died. Henry, Simon, and her youngest 
son Eichard were dead. Guy was in his cell. The 
fete of Eleanor, Earl Simon's only daughter and 
youngest child, possessed stiU a melancholy inr 
terest. Only a few weeks before her death the 
Countess Eleanor gave her consent to her daughter's 
marriage with Llewellyn Prince of Wales. The 
marriage was performed by proxy early in 1275. 
It would seem that ten years before, when Earl 
Simon was at the height of his power, the marriage 
had been talked of whilst Llewellyn was on a visit 
to the Castle of Kenilworth. He was still ready 
to carry out his promise, though Eleanor was no 
longer the daughter of the mightiest nobleman in 
England, but was an outcast and an exile. 

Accompanied by her brother Amaury, Eleanor 
set out early in 1276 to join her husband in Wales. 
Already difl&culties had begun to arise between 
England and Wales, and suspicions were entertained 
on both sides. Eleanor put to sea with an escort 
of Welsh knights ; but in spite of all precautions, 
the ship in which she sailed was captured off the 
Scilly Isles by four ships from Bristol. Eleanor 
and her brother were handed over to King Edward 
I., who showed his pleasure at their capture by a 
reward of 200 marks, which he conferred on those 
who had seized them. The King hoped, no doubt, 
to get power over Llewellyn, whom he already 
suspected, by depriving him of his bride. 
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Amaury was confined first in Corfe, and after- 
wards in Sherborne castle ; Eleanor was a prisoner 
in Windsor. It was in vain that Llewellyn de- 
manded his bride, and besought the Pope to 
interfere. The quarrel with Edward soon led to a 
war, in which Llewellyn saw all his country fall into 
Edward's hands. He was compelled to sue for 
peace, and was obliged to consent to hold his 
lands as a fief of the English Crown. Anglesea 
and the district round Snowdon were the only 
parts of his dominion which he still held in full 
sovereignty. When Edward had thus reduced his 
opponent to submission, he restored to him his 
bride. On October 13th, 1278, the marriage of 
Llewellyn and Eleanor was celebrated at Wor- 
cester, in the presence of the English court. 

Amaury was kept in confinement till 1281, 
when he was released at the entreaties of Arch- 
bishop Peckham. He went to Italy, and on the 
death of his brother Guy laid aside his clerical 
garb, for he had taken minor orders, and became 
a knight. He died soon after, and was the last 
male of Earl Simon's line. Guy de Montfort left 
only daughters, and Simon and Eichard seem to 
have had no children. 

Eleanor, " Princess of Wales and Lady of Snow- 
don," as she called herself in her letters, seems to 
have done her best to keep up a good understand- 
ing between her husband and her cousin, Edward 
I. Once in 1281 she paid a visit to Edward at 
Windsor. But she could not succeed in warding 
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off from Wales the storm which was soon to break 
upon it. In the spring of 1282, Llewelljn and 
his brother David rose in rebeUion. Edward's 

4 

troops poured into Wales, and Edward's military 
genius knew how to subdue its mountain fast- 
nesses. Llewellyn was slain in a skirmish, and 
his head, crowned with a wreath of ivy, was stuck 
up over the gate of the Tower of London. Next 
year his brother David was condemned to death 
by Parliament as a traitor. The independence of 
Wales was at an end, and the country passed into 
the hands of its conqueror. 

Eleanor did not live to hear of her husband's 
fate. She died in childbirth, on June 21st, 1282. 
Her infant daughter was brought to Edward's 
Court, and received the name Guenciliana. She 
was educated in the convent of Sempringham, 
where she died a nun in 1337. It is a proof of 
the fear which Simon de Montfort's name left 
behind it, even in such a fearless mind as Edward 
L's, that this precaution was taken. By being made 
a nun. Earl Simon's granddaughter lived and died 
unmarried. With her the last representative of 
his race in England came to an end. It was 
thought even half a century after Earl Simon's 
death that the mixture of his blood with that of 
any other English noble might be full of danger 
to the Crown. 
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